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Just From The Press 


Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Popular Volume 


“The Man in the Street 
and Religion” 


A book containing the Kansas City preacher’s message and his 
personal philosophy of life. 








One of the livest and most readable 
statements of modern faith which the New 
Year will bring forth. The following ex- 
tract from the first chapter suggests the 
point of view and atmosphere of this 
fascinating book: 
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“To look upon the seething mass of men in the 
city streets, or on the country side, the navvy in 
the ditch or on the right-of-way, the chauffeur 
and the engine man, the plumber and the pluto- 
crat, the man with the hoe and the man with the 
quirt, the clerk and the architect, the child of the 
silver spoon and the child of the rookery, and to 
declare that all alike are religious, naturally re- 





va ligious, seems a daring stand to take. But that 
eo is the precise position to which we are beginning 
met to come.” 








Price $1.25 (plus postage) 


Order now, inclosing remittance, and book will be sent immediately. 








The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street eye Chicago 



























































dollars a 
payable 





Discontimuances—In order that sub- 
ecriberse may not be annoyed by 
failure to receive the paper, it is 
discontinued at expiration of 
in advance (unless so 
ordered), but continued pending in- 
struction from the subscriber. If 
discontinuance is desired, prompt 
notice should be sent and all ar- 
rearages paid. 
Change of addrese—iIn ordering 
change of address give the old as 
well as the new. 
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CENTURY, 
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IN THE INTEREST OF THE KINGDOM "GOD 


@ date on the wrap- 
per shows the month and year to 
which subscription is paid. List is 
revised monthly. of date 
on wrapper is a receipt for remit- 
tance on subscription account. 


Remittances—Should be sent by 
Graft or money order, payable to 
The Disciples Publication Society. 
If local check is sent, add ten 
cents for exchange charged us by 
Chicago banks. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter 
Feb. 28, 1902, at the Postoffice, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, under Act of March 
3, 1879. 
















DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, _ : 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an or- 


Pablatio 


ganization through 
which churches of the 
Society Disciples of Christ 
seek to promote un- 
denominational and _ constructive 


Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 

agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. * ee 


The Disciples Publication Society 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * * « 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
‘all communions. 
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—I believe in the spirit 
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Collection Plates 


WOODEN COLLECTION PLATES 
IMITATION BLACK WALNUT. 


Imitation walnut, velvet lined; 10 
inches in diameter, Price, $1.25 each. 
12 inches in diameter, $1.50 each. Ex- 


pressage extra. 


OAK, HOLLOW RIM, COLLECTION 
PLATES. 

Oak, hollow rim, 

inches in diameter, 

Price, 2.00 each. 

diameter, $2.50 each. 

tra. 


velvet lined; 10 
a handsome plate. 
12 inches in 
Expressage ex- 


QUARTERED OAK AND BLACK WAL- 
NUT HOLLOW RIM COLLEC- 
TION PLATES. 

A finer grade plate, made of light, 
quartered oak, or solid black walnut, 
plush lined. The rim is hollow, giving a 
rich appearance. Two sizes, 10 inches 
in diameter, $2.50 each; expressage ex- 
tra. 12 inches in diameter, $3.00 each; 

expressage extra. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


700 East 40th St. Chicago 
































Kent and Madsen Maps 


A New Series of Historical 
Maps 


For Sunday Schoels, Bible Classes and Individ- 
ual Students 
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Because of the combined attractiveness, ac- 
curacy, adaptability, —— and 
cheapness of these mape, the series should 
find a place promptly the classrooms of 
every progressive Sunday School. 

The maps, both in detail of drawing and coloring, 
are superb, Size, about 17x25 inches. Not 
sold separately. Complete set mounted on 
wooden roller, to fiton music stand tripod. 
The low price of $5.00 includes maps, tripod, 
boxing and delivery charges in con’ ta) 
United States. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
700 East Fortieth Street, 
CHICAGO 
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A practical and inexpensive board 
With which comparative records may 
be made. Is of ash. Size, 20 inches high, 
21 inches wide, 3-4 inch thick. The fol- 
lowing cards and figures make up the 
outfit: Register of Attendance and 
Collection, Register of Attendance and 
Offering, Number on the Roll, Atten- 
dance Today, Attendance a Yeer Ago 
Today, Collection Today, Offering To- 
day, Coliection a Year Ago Today, 
Offering a Year Ago Today, Collection 
Last Sunday, Offering Last Sunday, 
Attendance Last Sunday, Hymns, 
Record Collection, Record Offering, 
Record Attendance, Psalm. Also six 
each, of figures 1 to 0, inclusive. Let- 
ters and figures are white on black 
background, 3 5-8 inches high. 


% Price, $3.00. Delivery Extra. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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AFTER MARCH 1, 1917 





The subscription price of 


he 
Christian 
Century 


will be $2.50, payable in 
advance. Until that date 
subscriptions, both new and 
renewal, will be accepted 
at the old rate of $2.00 
per year for one year or 
longer. 


@ This slight increase in 
subscription rate does not apply to 
ministers, whose subscriptions will 
continue to be received at the old 


rate of two dollars per year. 
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The Religion of Lincoln 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS RELIGIOUS. 

If only church members are religious, then Abraham 
Lincoln is not to be counted among those who loved God. 
Important as is the church, there are few people who 
would insist that a man cannot be religious outside of it. 
It is to be doubted if a Catholic priest with his high church 
doctrine would go so far. 

Whether a man is religious or not depends on how 
he looks at life and whether he truly believes in God. 

It is to be admitted that the early life of Abraham 
Lincoln was not conducive to the development of a re- 
ligious viewpoint. He lived in a rude pioneer section 
where it was difficult to find a preacher and where religious 
institutions had not yet done their beneficent work. 

As a young man, Lincoln found himself a grocery 
clerk in a district where free-thinkers abounded. It was 
in these days that he himself became a free-thinker for 
awhile. He gave the religion of the sects something of the 
critical examination which is now given in all up-to-date 
divinity schools, but he had no friendly guide to lead him 
out of his doubts and troubles into the faith of the mature 
man. He had to live many years before life itself taught 
him the deeper values. At last the Spirit of the Lord fell 
upon him. The last years of his life had in them a quality 
of religious reverence that was a continual shock to the 
hardened and selfish politicians who ever surround a presi- 


dent. 
=x «* 


The religious life of Abraham Lincoln was due in con- 
siderable measure to his acquaintance with and love for the 
Bible. 

The Bible was his first great text-book. In the log 
cabin years he spelled over its pages in learning to read. 
In his days among the free-thinkers, he may have read it 
for the purpose of criticism. Later, he read it for his sons 
with reverence and real religious appreciation. 

That the Bible made a deep impression upon him is 
seen by an examination of his speeches and state documents. 
In his celebrated debate with Douglas he took as his text: 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” Old men 
who heard the debate declare that he “quoted scripture 
like a preacher.” 

In an examination of the Gettysburg address, which 
has been regarded by competent critics as a matchless piece 
of English seemingly reeled off in the inspiration of the 
hour, we find scripture words and phrases continually re- 
curring. These give the message a dignity and an authority 
which it would never have had otherwise. 

A delegation of negroes once gave Lincoln a Bible. 
His words on that occasion indicated that no gift they 
might have given would have pleased him more. 

Even his jokes sometimes took color from his biblical 
knowledge. When debating with Douglas, he took off his 
long linen duster and handing it to a bystander said, “Hold 
my coat while I stone Stephen.” 

If this delight in the Bible was one of the great forma- 


tive influences in his life, it is not our only evidence of 
his religious viewpoint. It is astonishing to find him mak- 
ing and signing a temperance pledge back in the days when 
many of the prominent ecclesiastics of the country still 
used wine upon their tables. There was nothing in his 
environment to give him that interest. It marks him as a 
soul who had begun to rise morally above the crowd and 
stand head and shoulders above it, just as he did physically. 

His interest in abolishing slavery was a religious in- 
terest. The abolitionist of those days had nothing to gain 
and much to lose by his unpopular propaganda. It was 
Lincoln’s sense of the infinite value of human life that 
made him give his life to this cause and to vow that if 
he were ever given an opportunity to hit slavery, he would 
hit hard. 

It was this same sense of human values that led him to 
pardon many prisoners. He had caught a vision of the 
whole modern meaning of punishment when he said: “I 
reckon it won’t help a boy much to hang him.” He knew 
how the boys of the army had come up. Most of them 
had never lost a night’s sleep in their lives. He was un- 
willing to have them shot when occasionally they fell 
asleep on sentry duty. 

It was a sense of his terrible responsibility to a divided 
nation that drove him to his knees in prayer. When he 
left Springfield to be inaugurated, he said: “And I hope 
you, my friends, will all pray for me that I may receive 
the divine assistance, without which I cannot succeed, but 
with which success is certain.” Again and again during his 
four years at Washington he was asking people both in 
public and in private to pray for him and for the stricken 
nation. It is said that he even declared his intention of 
making a public profession of religion. In this intention 
he was overtaken by his untimely death at the hand of an 


assassin. 
*x* * 


The appreciation of the savior of our country grows 
year by year. It is perhaps not too much to say that he 
is already the greatest figure in the nation’s history. It 
must not be forgotten what were the hidden sources of his 
power. The function of a great life to posterity is to 
beckon on in the ways of success. 

Ancient Israel believed she was led of God. There 
is no reason why we should be less religious. She be- 
lieved that her great men were raised up of God. There 
is no justification for our taking a more secular view. Let 
us not be afraid to say that God found Abraham Lincoln, 
and that Abraham Lincoln found God. 

It is to be doubted whether any builder of a higher 
civilization was ever other than religious. Calculating poli- 
ticians do not lure the world to greater heights. It is a 
religious view of life and a religious view of the world 
that is the motive power of progress. It was religion alone 
which fitted Abraham Lincoln to think his way through 
our great problems and which nerved his hand for his 
great task, 














EDITORIAL 


GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN! 


HE advice of Horace Greeley, “Go West, young man,” 
needs to be amended if one is addressing the young 
men and women of today, who face the possibility of 

engaging in Christian work. They need to be told of the 
great continent of South America, which, immediately 
after the world war will assume an importance which it has 
never had before. 

It is today the least known continent upon the earth. 
Large tracts of land have never been touched by the foot 
of the white man. It is a continent of great fertility and 
unbounded natural resources. With far more habitable 
territory than North America, it will spring into tremendous 
significance in the world’s life, if it only has right leader- 
ship 

Long ago South America would have been a great hu- 
man center but for the reactionary quality of its education 
and its religion. The revolt has begun. The majority of 
the male population have left a church which has proved 
to be unbearably reactionary. Just now many of these men 
are free-thinkers and easy-livers. They wait for the magic 
touch of the man of God who can stir their souls with 
great loyalties and waken their wills with great projects. 
What South America waits for today is the Christian 
idealist properly equipped with modern tools. 

The Disciples of Christ will soon need a big force of 
leaders to occupy the territory which has been given them 
upon the southern continent. The missionary recruiting 
agencies of the church can speak with no uncertain sound 
as to the opportunities that await the fortunate young men 
and women who will be appointed to go out on this great 
mission. 

In their lifetime, they will see districts with a few 
thousands become occupied with millions. Europe will 
overflow into the fertile plains of the south land, and the 
missionary leader will be at the center of one of the most 
interesting situations upon the face of the earth. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND THE LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


HE Christian Endeavor movement was thirty-six 
years old on February 2. By this time its place in the 
Christian world ought to be well established in the 

minds of all. The reports of the past year indicate that the 
movement is not waning, but has made some very great 
strides forward. Over a thousand new societies have been 
reported in the southern states, where in days gone by the 
ecclesiastical leaders have rather favored the strict denomi- 
national organization for their young people. [Illinois is 
reporting five hundred new societies and many states have 
added three or four hundred. 

The Christian Endeavor society has stood for the 
deepening of the devotional life of young Christians. Its 
work of promoting the larger fellowship is not one of the 
least significant of its features. In these days when the 


human race is hungry for the larger fellowship of man, we 
remember with gratitude what the Christian Endeavor 
movement has done to give young people larger sympa- 
thies. 

The Christian Endeavor Society has been a bond of 
union between young people of different communions. 
Few things in the past twenty-five years have operated so 


powerfully as has this work among young people. The 
young people of the past generation are men and women 
now and they can no longer be rallied to the standards 
of the extreme partyism of the past. 

The Christian Endeavor movement is also interna- 
tional in its scope. It has united young people of many 
nations under one banner in the service of Christ. The 
people who are conscious of international fellowship are 
the least likely to seek war and strife with other nations. 
The peace of the world must rest upon the sense of fellow- 
ship and common interest. In addition to this general con- 
sideration, the Christian Endeavor movement has fostered 
a strong peace movement within its membership, which 
will make itself felt some day. 


TESTING A MAN’S MINISTRY 


HE preaching of the gospel ought ta be with power. 

It is supposed to make profound changes in people. 

When it fails to make these changes, there must be 
something wrong with the manner of its presentation. 

It is just here that we have one of the truest tests of 
the value of a ministry. There are ministers who are re- 
membered in the community as epoch-makers. When such 
a man visits that community again after an absence of 
twenty years, he is hailed with delight even by people who 
never met him, just because of the work that was done 
in the past. 

The minister whose personality leaves no impress 
finds a lack of appreciation in the community which 
gradually grows into hostility. The people do not always 
know why they do not like the man. They know vaguely, 
but not-the-less truly, that the minister is making no 
changes in the souls of his hearers nor in the standards of 
life in the community. 

There are questions which every minister ought to 
ask himself from time to time: Are the people converted 
in my ministry really living changed lives? Do my people 
think larger thoughts than in days gone by? Have they 
more catholic sympathies ? 

If these questions are answered in the negative, it is 
time to take serious account of the methods and point of 
view from which the work is being done. 

The pragmatic test of Jesus is being applied in these 
days to all religious leaders. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” No clever manipulation of statistics, no bom- 
bastic endorsements from leading people, nor even the 
editorial endorsement of a newspaper, will atone for a 
lack of impress on the souls of the community. 

When could a preacher ever have lived and had such 
a chance to make a re-interpretation of religion to an age 
in process of rapid change as now? People need new 
modes of apprehending the truth, and the stimulus of con- 
tact with a personality charged with a mighty passion for 
the service of Jesus Christ. 


THE BIBLE AS BEST SELLER 


T is a significant fact that the Bible is still the best sell- 
ing book, exceeding with its perennial popularity the 
ephemeral interest in the various novels that live their 

little day. This popularity of the Bible depends fundamen- 
tally upon its intrinsic worth, but in a secondary way it 
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depends somewhat upon the earnest efforts which have been 
put forth in its behalf by interested publishers. The best 
book might remain unknown but for the promoter. 

The American Bible Society has been the agency in 
America, which has been charged with the task of circu- 
lating the scriptures. This society has just completed a 
hundred years of its history and the record for the hundred 
years is a very worthy one. It is reported that in that time 
the society has issued 117,687,591 copies of the Bible. In 
1915 the society issued nearly eight million copies of the 
sible for use at home and on mission fields, or one-fourth 
of the entire printing of the world. These facts indicate 
how powerful an agent the society is in promoting a 
knowledge of the Book of Books. 

Protestantism and the Bible have been working to- 
gether from the beginning. It is often said that but for the 
invention of printing a few years before the work of 
Martin Luther, the great reformer would have failed. It is 
still true that the Protestant cause in the world depends 
upon the wide use of the scriptures and a proper under- 
standing of their contents. 

Especially have the Disciples of Christ laid great 
emphasis upon the importance of the Bible. “Where the 
scriptures speak, we speak; where the scriptures are 
silent, we are silent,” said Thomas Campbell. It is rather 
surprising, therefore, in view of this biblical interest among 
our people that we have not had a larger measure of co- 
operation with the American Bible Society. Its facilities 
are placed at the disposal of our people as well as of other 
religious bodies, and we should have an equal interest in 
promoting the work of giving the world the Book which 
lies at the base of modern civilization. 


WHAT WALTER SCOTT DID FOR US 


HE newer generation of Disciples cannot afford to 
be ignorant of the contribution made to our move- 
ment by the great leaders of an earlier day. Hold- 

ing ourselves free to interpret religion, as they were 
free, we cannot lose sight of our spiritual heritage, 
moulding, as it still does the religious fellowship in 
which we find ourselves. 

Walter Scott was an Episcopalian of lower Scot- 
land, but when he came to America he became a Pres- 
byterian. Like most of the other early Disciple leaders, 
he was a school teacher. As the teacher of a member 
of the Richardson family, he was brought into touch 
with the Disciple movement and joined in it. 

It was he who first formulated the gospel, as a 
school teacher would do, into three divisions: facts to 
be believed, commands to be obeyed, and promises to 
be enjoyed. These three subdivisions were again sub- 
divided into three more, in a way familiar to all older 
Disciples. This was once a device for aiding the mem- 
ory. How interesting it is to note with what facility 
the gospel became crystallized into a hard and fast 
formula! 

It was Walter Scott, also, who brought the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ into a central position. 
He superseded the point of view of Thomas Campbell 
of appealing to Scripture as the final religious authority 
by making his appeal to the living Christ. It was Christ 
who was to be the rallying center for the reunion of 
Christendom. It was here that he is most thoroughly 
in accord with modern modes of religious thought. 

He brought to the movement the idea of baptism 
for the remission of sins. Indeed, it is astonishing to 
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find that he originated more of the catch-words of 
Disciple preaching than any other man connected with 
the movement has done. 

He became a powerful evangelist with a new order 
of approach, the pedagogical. His was a teaching 
evangelism. He helped forward powerfully the move- 
ment to supersede the hysterical evangelism of another 
age with a sober, but powerful, appeal to the intelli- 
gence of men to give their hearts to Christ. 

It is said that few preachers of the movement, if 
any, excelled this man in pulpit ability. Those who 
heard him never forgot the experience. Doubtless he 
left models of pulpit method which to this day help to 
make Disciple preachers men of power in their com- 
munities. 

Generous, kindly, consecrated, his spirit and life are 
a real treasure for us all. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST OPIUM 


HE fight against the opium traffic in China has met 

a setback lately. One of the wisest efforts ever 

made by a nation to rid itself of vice has been car- 
ried out in China. The acreage of the poppy was to be 
reduced systematically year after year. The importa- 
tion was also to be decreased. Government officials 
were to lose their positions if they indulged. As a re- 
sult of these plans the time was near at hand when 
China should have been free from her curse. 

But the late president, Yuan Shi Kai, needed money 
for his government. There seemed no better way to 
get it than to license the cultivation of the poppy in 
three provinces. The governors of several provinces 
emulated his example and they also sold opium privi- 
leges to certain people. While China has not returned 
to all the degradation of her previous servitude, she is 
suffering that kind of revulsion of feeling that often 
goes with reform effort. 

In the past the nations of the world have made it 
hard for China to be good. It is a matter of history how 
England forced open the ports of China for the opium 
traffic. Even in these latter days it was slowly and 
rather grudgingly that England acceded to China’s re- 
quest that the importation of opium might stop. 

It is not enough for the Christian nations of the 
world to take a merely negative attitude of letting 
China be good if she wants to be good. There should 
be an active campaign of good will in which China 
should be encouraged in every way to be free from 
drug-addiction. If China were assisted in financing 
herself, this would be of material service. America, in 
her experience with the saloon, has discovered that it is 
not good for the government to derive revenue from the 
vicious habits of its people. 

Meanwhile we must not be indifferent to our own 
fight against the drug evil. We have a good law, but 
still have the task of enforcing it. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL EVIL 


T was a dramatic hour in San Francisco the other day 
when several hundred abandoned women of the city 
marched into a certain Methodist church, where the 
minister had been having a good deal to say about the 
social evil. The women had a spokesman, who had been 
reading the new social literature evidently, and she used 

it powerfully in the defence of her class. 
She insisted that a woman could not be good without 
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an income of twenty dollars a week. She asserted that the 
social evil was a man’s evil and not a woman’s. “What 
would you have us do?” she asked challengingly of the 
minister. He offered to find these women positions in case 
they would leave the life of evil. 

This incident may have served to make men feel more 
keenly their responsibility with regard to the most shock- 
ing vice of our civilization. Yet this emphasis should not 
be used to take away from these women their sense of 
moral responsibility. A good girl does not need twenty 
dollars a week to keep straight. One of the other kind 
would not be good on fifty dollars a week. Wages do 
have something to do with morality, but they are not the 
determining factor. 
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Many of these women were lazy. They found that 
the evil way furnished a cabaret life without work. They 
chose the path of evil because they liked it. Vanity, the 
love of finery, was another lure to the evil life. 

The scientific study of society has been useful in dis- 
covering the things that make vice easy and virtue difficult. 
It is when a study of so-called “social causes” leads us 
into an easy-going determinism and into a flabby state of 
will, that we are minded to protest. 

Few of us are bad because we had no power to be 
otherwise. When evil is necessary it is no longer evil. 
Not only these bad women but all the rest of us need to 
be brought face to face with our moral responsibility to use 
our life circumstances as an occasion for victory. 


The Growth of the New Testament 


Fifth Article in the Series on the Bible 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


of books. They were not writers, they were preach- 
ers. The Master Himself was not a writer. He 
left no document from His own hand. The first disciples 
were too busy with the new joys and activities of the 
Christian society to give thought to the making of records. 
\t the beginning and for some time they were all 
lhe Master Himself was a Jew, and all His earliest 
friends that race. Most of them lived in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. It was only slowly that the news 
about the recently formed movement made its way into 
wider circles. For this reason most of the writers of the 
first Christian documents were Jews. 


’ ‘HE friends of Jesus were not interested in the writing 


Ie Ws 


were of 


ven when the word was taken into Samaria, it was 
not quite regarded as a departure from the easily formed 
habit of thinking of the good tidings regarding Jesus as an 
essentially Jewish enterprise. The Samaritans were con- 
sidered as a part of the ancient people of Jehovah, though 
on a distinctly lower plane of religious and social tolerance. 
Nor did the acceptance of the gospel by proselytes like the 
ithiopian official invade the field of Jewish privilege, be- 
cause in becoming an adherent of Judaism such a man had 

proclaimed his break with his former non-Jewish life. 
8 

NO NEED OF WRITINGS 

None of this early activity which carried the move- 
ment into Judea, Samaria and Galilee, required written 
There seems to have been no literary impulse 
There was no need for it. The 
believers were closely associated. The furthest of them 
could be reached in a few hours with instructions from 
their leaders. The story of Jesus, which was the substance 
There was no need 


documents 
in the church for years. 


of their preaching, was known to all. 
to write it down. 

It was the extension of the gospel into non-Jewish 
communities which widened the field of early Christian 
operations, and gradually called for the use of writing. 
Particularly was it the ministry of the apostle Paul which 
awakened Christians to the importance and value of writ- 
ten communications. 

lo one who opens the New Testament without pre- 


vious reflection upon the manner in which it took form, it 
seems surprising to be told that the Gospels, the books 
with which it begins, were by no means the earliest of its 
writings. Would it not seem natural that they should be? 
Yet a careful reading of the collection makes it apparent 
that such was not the case. Why should the books have 
been arranged on a plan which is so at variance with our 
modern way of putting things in something like chronolog- 
ical sequence ? 

The answer is that the order of the books was probably 
no important consideration to the men who gathered them 
into a collection. They were not sensitive to the spirit of 
historical arrangement, which makes people desire to set 
documents in the sequence of their dates. Probably they 
were far more impressed by the relative value of the 
Gospels as the chief material of the collection, and so they 
were placed first. 

It would be a valuable aid to the student if he could 
have a New Testament arranged on this plan of chronolog- 
ical succession. And now that the work of biblical criticism 
has so far advanced that the dates of practically all the 
books have been determined, it is not too much to ex- 
pect that a New Testament so arranged may be hoped for. 
Partial approaches to it have been made in the Twentieth 
Century New Testament and other helps, but the plan 
ought to be carried to completion. 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL 


Apparently the earliest writing in the New Testament 
is the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Twenty years had 


passed since the end of Jesus’ ministry. The Christian 
society had extended its membership from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, and from Antioch to Asia Minor and Europe. 
The chief worker in this extension of the movement was 
Paul. After a considerable period of unrecorded preaching 
in his own home country, he had been called to Antioch 
and from there had gone out with Barnabas and Mark on 
a mission to Cyprus and the northern mainland. Later a 
second journey was made in company with Silas and others, 
in the course of which the apostle crossed to Macedonia, 
and visited the cities of Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea and 
Athens, going on presently to Corinth. 
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From that city he wrote this epistle, on the arrival of 
Timothy with good news regarding the Thessalonians. In 
it he expresses his joy at their constancy, cautions them 
to avoid immoral and indolent behavior, and tells them 
that they need not fear that their loved ones who have re- 
cently died have lost out in the event of the Lord’s return, 
which was eagerly expected. Soon after Paul sent a second 
letter to the same church, telling its nervous and excitable 
members not to think of the day of the Lord as at hand, 
but to maintain calmness and a worthy deportment. 

The Epistle to the Galatians was written to the 
churches in Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, 
which Paul founded on his first missionary tour. It was 
a powerful protest against the teachings of Jewish teach- 
ers, who were attempting to persuade the Christians of 
those towns to add the familiar forms of Jewish legal 
observance, such as circumcision, to their program of 
Christian life. It is the most intense of all the apostle’s 
writings. 

Paul had already written one letter to the church at 
Corinth when our First Epistle to the Corinthians was 
sent by him from Ephesus. He had learned of factious 
and questionable conduct in the church, and had received a 
letter from some of the members asking a number of 
questions. The Epistle rebukes their divisions, and gives 
instructions on many matters of importance such as mar- 
riage, the Lord’s Supper, spiritual gifts, and the resur- 
rection. 

Later on Paul heard that conditions at Corinth were 
worse than ever. His authority was defied, and evil con- 
duct increased. He sent a third letter, probably to be 
identified with the last four chapters of Second Corinthians. 
The tone of this document is very severe. In deep anxiety 
as to its effect the apostle waited at Ephesus for a time, 
and at length journeyed to Troas, and on to Macedonia 
before he met Titus and learned that his letter had resulted 
in great improvement in the church. He thereupon wrote 
a fourth epistle, the first nine chapters of Second Corinth- 
ians, expressing his satisfaction at what he had heard, and 
exhorting them to faithfulness, and particularly to generous 
contributions to the poor members of the church in Jerusa- 
lem, for whose benefit he was gathering offerings from all 
the churches. 

When Paul had finished his work in the familiar re- 
gions of Asia Mnior and Greece, he planned to go further 
into that western world to which he had made his first 
approach at the time of his vision of the man of Macedonia. 
He would go to Rome, the capital of the world, and then 
on to Spain. He waited only to complete the offering for 
the Jerusalem church. In the meantime he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans, telling them of his plans, and out- 
lining his great thesis of justification by faith. To this 
Epistle there seems to have been attached at some later 
time a brief letter of Paul’s to the church at Ephesus, 
recommending Phoebe of Cenchrea, and conveying his best 
wishes to many of the Ephesian brethren. 

The journey of Paul to Jerusalem to carry up the offer- 
ings of his western churches resulted in his arrest, impris- 
onment for two years at Caesarea, and transportation as a 
prisoner to Rome. From his place of confinement in that 
city he sent four letters: To the good friends at Philippi, 
who had been so thoughtful of his comfort he wrote to 
express his gratitude. To Philemon, a friend at Colosse, 
whose slave had escaped and found refuge with the 
apostle, he wrote in affectionate terms, sending back the 
refugee, and commending him to the regard of his master 
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as a Christian. To the church in Colosse he sent a mes- 
sage of admonition regarding certain questionable teach- 
ings to which they have given credence. And to the 
neighboring church at Laodicea he also sent an epistle by 
the hand of the same messenger. It is not unlikely that 
our Epistle to the Ephesians is this otherwise unknown 
document. 

It seems difficult to realize that with these epistles the 
words of the great apostle close. No phase of early 
Christianity is more pathetic than the abrupt frustration 
of all Paul’s plans for further evangelism. So far as it is 
possible to judge by the evidence presented by the New 
Testament, the writing and the life of Jesus’ first and great- 
est interpreter ceased with his Roman imprisonment. 
Probably, by this time, the sword of persecution had shed 
the blood of the Apostle Peter as well. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


No one of the Gospels had as yet come into being. But 
there was a man, who, as a youth, had known the members 
of the Jerusalem church, where his mother lived, had been 
the companion of Paul on a part of his first missionary 
tour, and had acted as Peter’s helper in later years, prob- 
ably at Rome. This was John Mark, the son of Mary of 
Jerusalem. Sometime after Peter’s death, and before the 
fall of Jerusalem, he seems to have written down the story 
of Jesus’ life as his master, Peter, was accustomed to tell 
it. The Gospel of Mark is a brief, vivid narrative, empha- 
sizing the power of the Lord in miracle and ministry. It 
was well adapted to convey to Roman readers a suitable 
impression of the character of the Master. 

The fall of Jerusalem was an event of tremendous 
significance to the Jewish people. It appeared to put the 
seal of condemnation upon their conduct. A part of that 
conduct had been the rejection of Jesus. At first and partly 
in consequence of that rejection, He had seemed to fail. 
Now the nation itself had fallen, and Jesus’ followers were 
multiplying everywhere. A writer of the period, convinced 
that Jesus had really brought to its consummation the ex- 
perience of the nation, gathered the materials for another 
memoir. It is based on several sources: The work of 
Mark, a collection of the teachings of Jesus attributed to 
the Apostle Matthew, and other materials. The book thus 
produced came to be known as the Gospel of Matthew. In 
it the person and message of our Lord as the fulfillment of 
Hebrew hopes for the kingdom of God are set forth. It is 
in an important sense the Gospel of the Jewish people. 

So far as we know the entire group of New Testament 
writers was Jewish, with one exception. That was Luke, 
the friend of Paul. He was a Greek, and a physician. His 
acquaintance with the Apostle brought him into contact 
with the leaders and scenes of early Christian history. The 
story of the greatest life ever lived was being told in many 
ways. Oral narratives and fragments of written memora- 
bilia were floating about. For the benefit of a friend, Theo- 
philus, Luke wrote with painstaking care a record of 
Jesus’ acts and sayings. .He brought to his work the broad 
sympathies of a cosmopolitan. His narrative is the Gospel 
of humanity, of brotherhood, of womanhood, childhood 
and Christian song. It is the Gospel for the Greek world 
of culture and humanitarian interest. 


ACTS AND REVELATION 


From the same writer there came also the Book of 
Acts, a brief account of some of the events which marked 
the growth of the Christian community from the close of 
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Jesus’ ministry to the end of Paul’s career. As the friend 
of the great apostle, Luke had personal knowledge of much 
of the narrative; from Paul he could learn other portions ; 
and the remainder could easily be secured during his resi- 
dence in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Antioch. This book 
supplies most of the information we have concerning the 
early days of the church in Jerusalem and the ministry of 
Peter, and puts an interpreting background behind the 
epistles of Paul. 

The first generation of Christians, including Paul, 
counted much upon the protection of the Roman empire 
against their persecutors. It was therefore a bitter dis- 
appointment when that empire itself turned persecutor, in 
the days of Nero and later under Domitian. The martyr- 
doms of those periods thrust the iron deep into the souls 
of the saints. They were called upon to adore the image 
of the emperor, or suffer the horrors of the stake and the 
arena. This is the situation which is made evident in the 
Book of Revelation. Its author was a Christian teacher 
named John, probably of Ephesus. He had suffered banish- 
ment, and perhaps torture for the sake of the faith. To 
encourage his fellow-believers he wrote a series of letters 
to seven of the churches of that vicinity, and in the figura- 
tive language of Jewish apocalypse he added a vehement 
denunciation of the Roman empire and its head. The 
Christ who had gone about in mild friendliness and 
sympathy was soon to return as the Lord of the world, to 
take vengeance on His foes and establish His kingdom in 
the earth. This Christian Apocalypse must have been of 
great value in maintaining the courage of the church in 
those hard times 


OTHER EPISTLES 


The Epistle to the Hebrews was probably written to 
the church at Rome by someone unknown to us, but fami- 
liar with the dangers that menaced that group. The breth- 
ren there had endured bitter persecution. Now there was 
danger that the lengthening time, the delay in the realiza- 
tion of the Lord’s return, the appeal of the more spec- 
tacular Jewish services of religion, and the death of their 
leaders, would lead to apathy and even apostasy. The 
Epistle is a plea for loyalty to the gospel as in every way 
superior to the Jewish institution, and the means of direct 
access to God through the redemptive ministry of Jesus, 
the great High Priest. 

Another document closely connected with Rome is the 
lirst Epistle of Peter, written by a Christian leader in 
the capital to the disciples of Jesus in Asia Minor, en- 
couraging them in the difficulties they were facing. It was 
probably sent out during the days of the Domition perse- 
cution, and the writer’s reference to Rome as “Babylon” 
reveals the sentiment of detestation for Roman tyranny 
which had permeated the church. 

In the Epistle of James, there is given an example of 
the sort of Christian exhortations of which there must 
have been great numbers in the first two centuries. It is a 
work of practical counsel. It has been thought that the 
author was a brother of Jesus, but this tradition is based 
upon nothing in the writing itself. 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 


In many respects the most impressive book in the New 
Testament is the Gospel of John. It is less an attempt to 


aarrate the events in the life of Jesus than to interpret that 
life as a whole, and mediate the message of the gospel to 
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a world which had little use for Jewish forms of speech, 
such as filled much of the earlier Christian writings. This 
gospel probably took form early in the second century, and 
it may owe its origin to that John the Elder, of Ephesus, 
of whom tradition had much to say. The difficulties that 
confront the view that it was written by a personal fol- 
lower of Jesus are apparent, though the expressions in the 
epilogue indicate that it was early regarded as the work 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved. It is the Gospel of the 
incarnation. Professor Goodspeed, in his recently issued 
“Story of the New Testament,” says: “Its great ideas of 
revelation, life, love, truth and freedom, its doctrine of the 
spirit as ever guiding the Christian consciousness into 
larger vision and achievement, and its insistence upon 
Jesus as the supreme revelation of God and the source 
of spiritual life, have given it unique and permanent re- 
ligious worth.” 

The Epistles of John probably come from the same 
hand. The First Epistle was in all likelihood a circular 
letter sent to the churches of the Asian district, emphasiz- 
ing the great ideas of the longer work, particularly the 
reality of Jesus’ human life, and the necessity of conform- 
ing to His commands. The two shorter epistles may have 
been personal messages to friends and comrades in the 
faith, to whom the more general writing was sent. 


LATER BOOKS 


The Epistles to Timothy and Titus appear to be late 
directions regarding church organization and efficiency. 
It is not unlikely that they are based upon short and gen- 
uine epistles of Paul, some portions of whose word have 
survived in these admirable churchly counsels. But the 
Pauline note is almost wholly wanting. 

A still later fragment of early Christian writing is 
found in the Epistle of Jude. It was a stinging rebuke of 
scandalous thinking and conduct in the churches, and 
draws much of its symbolism from the lurid pages of 
Jewish apocalyptic, like the Book of Enoch. Some time 
afterward another writer made use of much of this docu- 
ment in probably the last book of the New Testament, the 
Second Epistle of Peter, another example of that large 
body of early Christian literature which grew up around 
the name of the apostle. 

Already there was a rapidly growing body of writings 
issued in the names of apostolic men, and it was the task 
of later years to gather into a collection those books which 
were thought worthy of that honor, and to exclude all 
others. But in that recognized group or canon these 
twenty-seven books gradually secured their place and 
became the Christian Scriptures as we now have them. 





Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 

That thou mayst consecrated be 
And set apart 

Unto a life of sympathy, 

For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart; 

And comforters are needed much 
Of Christlike touch. 


—A. E. Hamilton. 






































for visiting—that is still my 
program. Ministers a thou- 
sand years ago had the same. How 
antiquated must be my plan of work! 
In these days, when a minister is 
preacher, lecturer, reformer, after- 
dinner speaker, honorary member of 
woman’s clubs, organizer, writer, pas- 
tor, is not such a division of time very 
much outworn? And theri how can 
one study who finds a telephone at 
every desk where he expects to tarry 
an hour or two? And how can one 
get away from committees and or- 
ganizations and wife and babies to 
visit the homes of one’s people? In 
all honesty I should add that the above- 
mentioned program is my ideal pro- 
gram. Some days I live up to it. 
Some ministers think that pastoral 
calling is very drab and drear. A great 
book inspires them; but lowly persons 
depress them. The minister who is 
well read, even with our general ad- 
vancement of learning, is still better 
read than nine-tenths of those whom 
he serves. Most homes are pitiably 
barren in their supply of books. 


M ‘tor: sis for study, afternoon 


A BOOK ON THE WAR 


When a minister has a good book in 
his hand it is hard for him to put it 
down and go and call on some one 
who will talk nothing beyond a com- 
monplace or two. It is easy for a 
preacher to become an aristocrat while 
still thinking himself a democrat. 

The other morning I revelled in a 
book on the war till noon. War read- 
ing to us is not history; it is current 
events. It sets forth the mightiest 
conflict in human history, the deepest 
emotions ever stirred among the na- 
tions of earth. A book written before 
the war seems to me uninteresting, an- 
cient, even if written only five years 
ago. The pre-war writer did not 
know. He was a guesser as to the 
course of the world, the motives and 
the emotions of the world’s leaders. 
What could not be has come to be. 
Euclid lived before the war, I believe. 
I liked him in my school days. He is 
not so interesting to me now ; he lived 
too long ago—before the war. 


PASTORAL CALLING 


I could not put that book down till 
noon; and after lunch I could not let 
it remain down, so I continued to the 
end. It closed with some words like 
these: “If those people are right who 
say that war has always been and must 
always be; that war is necessary to 
the development of character, then it is 
the duty of every pious soul the world 
over to pray that a star may touch this 
world and end it all.” 


A Morning and An Afternoon 


By GEORGE A. CAMPBELL 


Great words these. 

In the middle of the afternoon I 
went out to call. I seemed to be walk- 
ing amid the battlefields of Europe. I 
saw the blood of vast thousands flow- 
ing in France, Serbia, Roumania, and 
the Holy Land. I heard the cries of 
those not able to die, the sobs of 
mothers bereft of their sons, of wives 
made widows. The world seemed to 
have gone mad, and we had no asylum 
in which we might incarcerate it. 

All was peaceful as I walked out. 
There was no undue excitement. The 
sunshine was soft and warm for a 
January day. A half dozen birds were 
brave enough to tarry with the winter 
frosts. Boys and girls laughed and 
romped. Men and women passed each 
other in their accustomed way. 

I stood at the first door. Should I 
goin? The first call is the hardest to 
make. Standing outside it often seems 
to me there is nothing I can do by 
going in. The people will not care to 
see me. I can do no good. After the 
first entrance my feelings change. I 
get interested. There is no exception. 
Each person has his own life, his own 
story, his own struggle, and his own 
defeat or victory—at last always a de- 
feat in this world. 

It would be well for us ministers if 
in our calling we possessed the souls 
of novelists. 


“THOUGHT YOU HAD FORGOTTEN” 


She was a little old woman with a 
dried-up body, bent shoulders, sharp 
features, and hands anything but soft. 

“Well, well, you have been so long 
in coming, I thought you had forgotten 
me.” “Well, never mind, I am glad 
to see you.” 

She lived alone. Her husband had 
been a war veteran, and now she was 
left with a little pension, which poorly 
supported her. She kept neither cat 
nor dog—too expensive, I presume. 
Most of her old friends were gone. 
She lingered “here the last.” Then, 
she said: 

“Now I want to tell you what ar- 
rangements I want for my funeral.” 

She read them from a paper on 
which she had written them. She got 
her Bible and showed me the pictures 
of her pastors between the leaves, a 
Christmas card or two received some 
years ago, and then the text for her 
funeral. 

“Yes, I am alone and lonely, but yet 
not alone or lonely. God talks to me 
out of His Book and I talk to Him in 
prayer.” “Don’t forget to come back.” 
“Don’t be so long.” “Yes, I pray for 
you every day.” “I could not get out 
last Sunday, but I prayed for you as 








you went into the pulpit.” “Good-bye, 
good-bye.” 

Some day soon I shall call, and she 
will be gone. 

I will have “some of the women 
call,” but a week or two may pass be- 
for her loneliness may again be inter- 
rupted. 

I am glad I got through the book on 
war. 


HEALTH GONE, BUT NOT HOPE 


I rang the second bell without hesi- 
tation. 

He is just past fifty. One day after 
he had finished his carpenter’s job, he 
started to walk home, but could not. 
Nearly a year has passed. He has come 
to know much of doctor specialists 
and hospitals, but still he cannot walk. 
He may never “go in and out as be- 
fore.” He is fortunate to have a good 
wife who waits upon him with love 
and intelligent care. Health has left 
him, but hope abides. We talk life and 
religion. I have not prayed with him. 
Prayer frightens many of us. We are 
not used to it in our pastoral calls. If 
we should pray with our sick friends 
they would conclude that we thought 
them in the last hours of life. I have 
no art with the sick. I feel the need of 
carrying a message I do not. 

This brother views death as the little 
book “The Great Adventure” does. He 
is cheerful. Death does not frighten 
him. Most sick people will not talk 
of death. I wanted to send a taxi to 
bring him to church. He said, “I 
would like very much to go and will 
if Iam able.” I wondered if he would 
ever be able, and saw in his eye the 
same question. 

I ought to have left that book on 
war sooner. 

Thoughtfully I descended those 
steps. Facing death, and more cheer- 
ful than I! If I were in his place, how 
would my faith serve me How can I 
get more cheer and comfort into my 
preaching? Some one will likely hear 
me next-Sunday for the last time. I 
wonder if I will help that one and the 
others ? 


THE MOTHERLESS 


A laughing, happy Christian mother 
kissed her little six months’ baby good- 
bye and went to the hospital. She did 
not return. The warning, the ambu- 
lance, the hospital, the operation, death 
—all in six hours. 

I called to see the orphaned one. Oh, 
baby, do you know a strange woman 
has care of you? Do you recall your 
mother’s blue eyes, her nightly prayer 
for your little body and soul? No, 
you cannot remember, you cannot 
know of your loss. Is the hand of the 
woman who now cares for you as 
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gentle as hers who gave you birth? 
Little one, you may not live for the 
lack of that gentle mother-soul. If 
you live, who will teach you? Who 
will pray for you? That man who 
bends so often over you and takes you 
in his arms is your father. Do you 
notice the tear in his eye? That is for 
your mother. Haven’t you noticed 
he is sadder? No? Well, no wonder; 
he always smiles so sweetly at you. 
Yes, little one, we must put you on the 
Cradle Roll of our hearts. Ah! now 
you smile, Is it because your mother’s 
spirit has placed a kiss upon your 
cheek? Your mother certainly is 
somewhere, and where would she like 
to be so much as watching over her 
little one? Someday you will know; 
someday you will say “Mother”; and 
on that day you will enter the way of 
conscious vicarious suffering. Those 
who look up in this way will find suf- 
fering losing itself in joy. Little one, 
you belong to our church-family! You 
were born into our fellowship and care. 
I must not neglect you and the substi- 
tute mother. You are greater than 
any book. 


AT THE HOSPITAI 


\ woman had been hurt in an acci- 


dent. It made her rebellious. To her 
there was no reason why it should be. 
I did not argue with her. I have 
learned that you cannot gauge the real 
soul by its spoken words. 

Another, an old man, said he had “a 
great deal more than his share of 
suffering.” Surely the physical suffer- 
ing of this world is not divided up into 
earned shares. In the face of suffer- 
ing what can we say? Some of the 
earth’s sweetest songs came out of 
suffering. But, then, there is the re- 
verse side. The rebellious suffer both 
in body and in soul. The believing 
suffer in body and rejoice in soul. 
Therefore, to lead a sufferer to the 
faith of love is to render him a great 
favor. It is a delicate task. 


PREACHING AND VISITING 


Another had sinned and was para- 
lized. Forgiveness here is the neces- 
sary word. To be forgiven is to be 
restored to the Father’s love. He re- 
gards the sin as though it had never 
been. 

There are others in the hospital 
whom I ought to visit, but the day is 
gone and I have not the time now. 

I ought not to have finished that 
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book on war. I took two hours from 
visiting. How can I know what to 
preach without visiting? A sermon is 
not the presentation of history or 
economics, nor social service, nor 
philosophy, nor Biblical facts and doc- 
trines. Preaching may use all these, 
but in its essence preaching is giving 
to the people the interpretative word 
that will support them in their deep 
need. It is giving spiritual food to 
those whose souls are hungry. It is 
putting a lantern in the hands of those 
who are stumbling over life’s road. 
The preacher must ea the weakness, 
the hunger, the darkness or he cannot 
preach helpfully. 

A book on war? 
Fascinating ? 

Life is war. Life and death con- 
tend everywhere. The conflict is in 
every hospital, every home, every 
body, every soul. The preacher is in 
the thick-of the fight. There is noth- 
ing drab about his work. 

The world-war will doubtless be 
over sometime ; but life’s ruthless war 
knows no end; yet it is necessary and 
good. 
Morning for study, afternoon for 
calling. 

Both are battlefields. 


Interesting ? 


Woodrow Wilson—Human 


In these days when President Wilson is carrying probably as great a responsibility as ever fell to the lot of mortal man, it is restful 
to read pictures of him as he was and is as a mere human being. Recently there appeared in the New York Times a picture of Mr. Wil- 
son as he was seen in his home and in private life by the brother of the first wife of the President, Professor Stockton Axson, who was 
intimate with Mr. Wilson for thirty-five years, and who served under him when Mr. Wilson was president of Princeton University.— 


Tue Epstor 


and governing characteristic of 

Woodrow Wilson, I should reply: 
“That is not easy, for he is a man of 
commanding genius, and genius is 
necessarily complex ; but certainly one 
of his leading traits is deep affection. 
Sometimes in his public dealings he is 
forced to harden his heart deliberately 
in order that he may do justice, but 
so soon as he can follow his own in- 
stinct there emerges, above all his in- 
tellectuality and all his iron firmness 
of will, his affection.” 

In the family circle he can give this 
affection free reign, and hence he prob- 
ably never feels so completely himself 
as when he gathers with wife and 
daughters and a few chosen friends 
around the fireside, and allows his 
spirit to move him whither it listeth. 


] F I were asked to name the leading 


NOT COLD AND MIRTHLESS 


Of all the fictions that popular 
fallacy would weave around a con- 
spicuous man, surely those who know 
Mr. Wilson must find it the strangest 
tLat he is supposed by some to be a 
cold and mirthless man. A dozen years 





ago I think any intimate acquaintance 
of Mr. Wilson could have said that 
one of his most obvious qualities was 
an incorrigible playfulness. Graver 
people thought he was too much that 
way, for he would joke in the midst of 
the most serious discussion and con- 
troversies. His fund of anecdote (in 
one way he is the most provoking of 
men, for it is next to impossible to tell 
him a new story—he has heard them 
all and invented some), his gleeful de- 
light in nonsense rhymes, his atrocities 
in funmaking, an inheritance from his 
father, from whom he has derived so 
many and more commendable traits, 
all these things are pronounced in 
Woodrow Wilson, together with that 
finest of all humor, character humor, 
the knack of word portrayal of peo- 
ple in incongruous settings. If you 
want to laugh until your breath for- 
sakes you, get Woodrow Wilson to tell 
you the story of how a certain “edu- 
cator” startled President Harrison 
with a sudden eruption of oratory 
twenty-five years ago. Not the least 
delightful part of it is that, while he 
is relating it, he apparently forgets that 
the wheel has come full circle and he 


himself is now in the exalted seat oc- 
cupied by President Harrison when 
that entrancing bit of comedy unrolled. 

These humorous characteristics are 
still in President Wilson, but it is 
hardly strange if they are less habitual- 
ly on the surface than they used to be 
before the burdens of a whole world 
in turmoil were laid upon his shoul- 
ders. Even before the weight pressed 
upon him, his inherent Scotch stern- 
ness had begun to assert itself. He 
went through some rough experiences 
at Princeton, and I have heard him 
say, both in public and private, that he 
felt a stiffening of the fibre within him, 
found it less easy to relax at will into 
playfulness. It merely means that, as 
years and responsibilities increased, he 
became more purposeful. 


A YEAR OF TESTING 


Only a few of us know what Wood- 
row Wilson was really undergoing in 
the summer and autumn of 1914, when 
the world was catching fire from war, 
and the foundations of his own life 
were crumbling under him. Just as 
the war opened my sister died. “I can- 
not help thinking,” he said, “that per- 
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haps she was taken so that she might 
be spared the spectacle of some awful 
calamity.” 

I was at the White House a great 
deal that autumn and I know that it is 
no exaggerated use of words to say 
that he was the loneliest man in all the 
world. I remember in particular a 
few bitter days when there were onl 
three of us in the family circle. With 
characteristic solicitude for others and 
Spartan fortitude he had deliberately 
and peremptorily thinned the house- 
hold for the welfare of others. He 
had compelled Margaret and Jessie 
and Frank Sayre to go to the summer 
home in New Hampshire for a change 
of air. He had forced even Dr. Gray- 
son to take a few days of rest, for he 
saw that the doctor himself was in 
danger of illness after the strain of 
Mrs. Wilson’s illness and death. Mr. 
and Mrs. McAdoo remained in Wash- 
ington, and were much at the White 





House; but they also had their own 
home and obligations. 

I can see the lonely figure of the 
President now, walking down the long 
hallway, the hair so much whitened in 
the few months. His intimate friends 
often expressed to me the wish that 
the President could marry again, as 
he was utterly desolate. 


REVEALING SOME SACRED FACTS 


We who love him feel that God 
Himself must have directed the cir- 
cumstances which brought Mrs. Galt 
into the White House circle. But for 
her we can only surmise what might 
have happened, for not even the 
strongest man in the world could bear 
up indefinitely under that dumb grief. 
Sunlight and grace radiates from Mrs. 
Galt. Her nature is big and generous 
and health-giving, and in that presence 
the President found new life, found 
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that love without which he cannot live. 
Their love for each other is perfect, 
and we all love her, both for what she 
has done for him and for herself, for 
to know her is to love her. 

She has entered this great career as 
simply, as unaffectedly, as unselfishly 
as Ellen Axson entered into the ob- 
scure career of the young lawyer who 
was abandoning law for a new and un- 
tried life of scholarship and teaching. 
To neither woman has condition, high 
or low, meant anything ; to both Wood- 
row Wilson has meant all. 

I have lifted the veil from some 
pretty sacred things and I wonder if 
I should have done so. My sustaining 
thought is that some day these things 
would have to be set forth, for men 
like Woodrow Wilson belong to the 
world at large and ultimately the 
secrets of their lives must be made 
known to the world. 


The New Thinking 


Eliminating the Heart-break from Human Life 


HETHER or not it may be 
W readily seen that men are 

today living differently, 
anyone may see that they are think- 
ing differently. And new thought 
patterns are the beginning of a new 
manner of living. 

Three or four of the most history- 
making tendencies in the life of society 
are undergoing a conscious revolution 
that will eventually bring to birth a 
new humanity. That labor is a curse; 
that religion is separate from life ; that 
money is wealth ; that national solidar- 
ity must be had at the cost of inter- 
national amiability, have been assump- 
tions on which much of the progress 
of society has been determined. That 
the mind of man is undergoing a 
marked change in reference to all of 
these assumptions, tending to bring 
about a hitherto scarcely dreamed of 
new relationship, creating a new so- 
cial personality, may be easily shown. 


LABOR CONDITIONS CHANGING. 


For the first time men have deliber- 
ately set themselves to the task of 
changing labor from a curse to a bless- 
ing. The most stupid and reaction- 
ary minds must see that the so-called 
unrest on the part of labor is but the 
outward manifestation of the inward 
desire to turn the hell of drudgery into 
the joy of craftsmanship. Of course, 
it takes more than a superficial ob- 
server to see this, and yet it is the bet- 
ter spirit of the whole industrial 
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movement. It is only the smug and 
unthinking individual who sees in the 
labor movement nothing more than 
envy or even the search for mere phys- 
ical well-being. But even this shallow 
opinion of the smug might have some 
foundation were it not for the fact 
that the task of changing labor from a 
curse to a blessing is not a class move- 
ment, but a human tendency. a 

All of us—the artist, the musician, 
the prophet, the teacher, the laborer— 
who have learned the spiritual signifi- 
cance of life, are about this business 
of injecting joy into labor. Joyless 
labor is a curse ; and there is no happi- 
ness like that unto which a man gets 
out of the work into which he puts a 
thinking mind, a loving heart and a 
skilful hand. And now, for the first 
time in human history, we are con- 
sciously going about eliminating the 
heart-break and putting the heart- 
make into labor. : 

Again, for the first time in the his- 
tory of society men are proving that 
religion is not a hierocratic mystery 
nor a social convention, but a power 
by means of which to live the day 
through more deeply and consciously. 
All things have become religious that 
have in them the hope of joy and 
growth; all days are holy days which 
abound in health and usefulness; all 
tasks are sacred which bring oppor- 
tunity and fellowship; all things are 
of God from a machine to an ideal, 
which draw men together in good will 
and promote beauty in the earth. 





However great and holy a purpose 
the church, the Sabbath, preachers, 
priests, sermons, rites and creeds may 
serve, religion is not confined to the 
temple, holiness to one day in the 
week, nor is God ae ge by a 
caste, or salvation achieved through 
an ordinance or a dogma. A school 
may be as religious as a church, Mon- 
day as holy as Sunday, a merchant 
as much the spokesman of God as a 
clergyman, and certainly cleanliness, 
honor and justice are sacred beyond 
all confessions of faith and baptisms. 
Consciously men are discovering God 
in their motives and acts here on the 
earth in every moment of time. Reli- 
gion is no longer for another world 
than ours, apart from life; it is life 
itself at its highest and best. 


WEALTH ONLY AN END. 


For the first time under civilization 
has society begun to try the effects of 
wealth used as a means to an end 
rather than as an end in itself. No 
longer is amassed wealth bowed to for 
its own sake. Some of the most piti- 
ful people I know are the lonely, lack- 
lustre, dried-up little bores with noth- 
ing to recommend them for sociability 
and friendship save that they are rich 
in property. 

As never before are people, whether 
they have money or not, recognized in 
the terms of personality. The people 
who are alive, who think, who bring 
sympathy and service and fellowship, 
make friends and get a hearing be- 
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cause their wealth is in the terms of 
personality and not property. And in 
the growing democracy of the spirit- 
ually significant, money is only wealth 
as it helps in bringing to birth beauty 
and fellowship. 


BEING INTERNATIONALLY-MINDED. 


Exceedingly significant to our 
day is the fact that a man may be 
internationally minded without be- 
ing unpatriotic. It is worth noting 
that in the midst of the howl caused 
by belligerent, money-minded news- 
papers and politicians for militar- 
istic programs, there should be the 
widespread conviction that without 
being untrue to what I mean when 
I say “my country,” I may say with 
equal fervor and genuineness “my 
world.” The jingoistic paragraph- 
ers and chauvinistic politicians are 
scribbling and shouting in puny- 
minded egotism against the great 
democratic heart of humanity. 

CHRISTIANITY HASN’T BEEN TRIED. 

There are many who view the Eu- 
ropean war as a social tragedy signi- 
ficant of the unchanging nature of 
man, the failure of Christianity and 
the hopelessness of democracy. Chris- 
tianity has not had a chance to fail 
because it has not been tried. Demo- 
cracy is in the making—in the process 
of development. Every ideal and 
hope of American life emphatically 
denies the failure of a “government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.” And if the European war is the 
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LINCOLN’S RELIGIOUS 
TESTIMONY 


DOUBT the possibility or propri- 

ety of setting the religion of Jesus 
Christ in the models of man-made 
creeds and dogmas. It was a spirit 
in the life that He laid stress on and 
taught, if I read aright. I know I see 
it to be so with me. 

The fundamental truths reported in 
the four Gospels as from the lips of 
Jesus Christ are settled and fixed 
moral precepts with me. I have con- 
cluded to dismiss from my mind the 
debatable wrangles that once per- 
plexed me with distractions that 
stirred up, but never absolutely set- 
tled anything. I have tossed them 
aside with the doubtful differences 
which divide denominations—sweep- 
ing them all out of my mind among 
the non-essentials. I have ceased to 
follow such discussions or be inter- 
ested in them. 

I cannot without mental reserva- 
tions assent to long and complicated 
creeds and catechisms. If the church 
would ask simply for assent to the 
Savior’s statement of the substance 
of the law: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself” — 
that church would I gladly umite with. 


[Would Lincoln have been at home 
among the Disciples of Christ?— 
Eprror. } 











and unanimously deplored war the 
world has known. 

All of which is significant to this 
end: that while men may not be con- 
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thinking tremendously differently. 
Out of the suffering, the shedding of 
blood and the breaking of hearts, 
Christianity and democracy, with their 
program for international justice and 
good will, are getting a wider and 
more serious hearing than ever before. 





Rev. Stephen Trowbridge, of Cairo, 
Secretary for the World’s Sunday 
School Association, writes of the won- 
derful work which is being done 
among the street lads of Sfax, Tunisia. 
Mr. H. E. Webb, a missionary, has 
gathered these boys, who are all Mos- 
lem, into a Bible Club with many ac- 
tivities. Although many of these little 
fellows cannot read a single word, he 
has taught them with pictures and 
with oral lessons, and they are keenly 
interested in what they are discovering 
about the Bible from week to week. 
Mr. Webb finds that this special work 
requires a great fund of patience and 
grace, but sees no reason why the 
same plan might not succeed in Cairo, 
Alexandria and other cities. These 
lads, of course, come from wretched 
homes and many are actually home- 
less. They are like the street waifs of 
the East Side. 


* * * 


Christian Endeavor had a temper- 
ance and good-citizenship exhibit at 
the Northeastern Michigan State fair. 

* * * 


During a single month recently 45 








most terrible conflict in human his- ducting themselves so markedly dif- new Christian Endeavor societies 
tory, it is also the most emphatically ferent from their forbears, they are were organized in Dixie. 
Three Poems By Thomas Curtis Clark 
The Masterpiece The World’s Verdict 
OD took a piece of common human clay ; NE sent out his ships to earth’s farthest shores, 
(5 Planted therein ambition’s vital seed; And brought to his coffers the Orient’s stores; 


Placed him, a youth, beside the common way, 
That he might learn the common human need. 


The wild desert sands 
Became gold in his hands; 


And the world called him Genius—and wondered. 


Made strong by strife, he faced the storm of wrath; 


Love made him wise, a Nation’s cause to plead; 
He walked with God, though in a yeoman’s path, 
And seized on fame by an immortal deed. 


The Path to Glory 


HO builds of stone a shrine to bear his name, 
Shall be forgot when months and years have 


flown; 


Who writes his name upon the scrolls of fame, 
The centuries shall find to men unknown; 
But who for fellow men endured the shame, 


One sought out the secrets of planet and star ; 
He reveled in problems of granite and spar; 


He hungered to know 


All the earth could bestow; 
And the world called him Scholar—and praised him. 


One looked on a suffering, down-trodden race; 
He wept as he gazed upon each troubled face; 
He heeded their plea, 

And he set their hands free; 








Shall have eternal glory for his own. 





And the world called him Brother—and loved him. 
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Buddhists Countering on 
Christian Methods in Japan 


The nation-wide evangelistic 
campaign now drawing toward its 
close in Japan has aroused the Bud- 
dhists and they have subscribed the 
grand sum of $500,000 to establish 
Buddhist Sunday Schools through- 
out the land. Eight hundred have 
been founded in the last six months. 
Doubtless they will prove a consid- 
erable conserving force to the Bud- 
dhist organization, but the methods 
used are only so much useful ma- 
chinery, and a generation hence 
Japanese Buddhism will find that 
no amount of machinery will save 
the future to them if they do not 
have with it that dynamic without 
which machinery is of little use. 


Non-Conformists 
Furnish Great Men 


The Non-Conformists of England 
are congratulating themselves that 
they have come into their own. 
They have furnished most of the 
men upon whom England relies in 
this time of crisis. Mr. Lloyd 
George is said to be the first Non- 
Conformist that has become a pre- 
mier, though Mr. Asquith spent his 
early years as a Congregationalist. 
Mr. Bonar Law, the leader of the 
house, is a member of the United 
Free church. Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, the labor member of the inner 
council, is a Wesleyan Methodist 
lay preacher. Mr. George Barnes, 
the Pension Minister, is a member of 
the Congregational church. The 
Postmaster-General is a _ Baptist, 
and it is possible to call the roll of 
many other men in lesser positions 
who are members of the free 
churches. It was once thought nec- 
essary to leave the free churches 
and become a member of the Estab- 
lished church in order to get on in 
public life. Recent events will do 
much to dispel that illusion. 


Religious Education 
Association to Meet 


The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, which has had a large in- 
fluence in moulding ideals and 
methods in religious education will 
meet in Boston this year, Feb. 27 to 
March 1. The meeting this year 
will bring together many of the 
greatest men among the religious 
forces of America, Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish. One of the most 
interesting sessions of the meeting 
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will be that which is devoted to the 
correlation of religious education 
with the work of the public schools. 
Another significant meeting will 
be that which will consider family 
interests, with an address on “The 
Training of Parents” by Rabbi 
Harry Levi. 


A Big Missionary 
Year 

The United States broke all rec- 
ords last year in missionary giving. 
The total was reported to be $19,- 
294,000. This is $2,100,000 more 
than was given in the previous year. 
Ten years ago the missionary giv- 
ing of this country totaled only $8,- 
000,000. The Methodists led all 
denominations in their totals, giv- 
ing through their regular church 
society $2,764,000 and through their 
women’s society $1,024,000. Their 
per capita, however, was not as 
large as that of several other de- 
nominations. The other denomina- 
tions in the order of their gifts are 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Episcopalians. The 
last named of these gave several 
hundred thousand more than did 
the Disciples. 


Methodists Will Endow 
City Missions 

The Rev. John Thompson, super- 
intendent of the Chicago Home Mis- 
sionary and Church Extension so- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, will inaugurate about Feb. 
23 a campaign for the raising of an 
endowment of $500,000. The de- 
tails of the plan will be made known 
at a mass meeting at that time, 
which will be addressed by Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson. 


Billy Sunday Starts 
in Buffalo 


Billy Sunday opened an evange- 
listic campaign in Buffalo on Janu- 
ary 28. It is said that four thou- 
sand prayer-meetings have. been 
held, with an attendance of 50,000 
in various parts of the city. Ar- 
rangements have been made to care 
for several thousand children each 
night while the parents go to 
church. 


Plan Big Christian 
Endeavor Function 

There are twenty thousand mem- 
bers of the Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety in Philadelphia and they are 
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planning to hold the biggest ban- 
quet of their history soon. Dr. Ira 
Landrith will visit the city for the 
purpose of addressing the young 
people. 


Widow of Missionary 
Editor Dead 


Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is still re- 
membered for his years of service 
as the editor of the Missionary Re- 
view of the World. His widow has 
not tarried long after his demise. 
She died in Brooklyn on January 13 
at the age of 80. She was the 
daughter of Williston H. Benedict, 
first publisher and owner of the In- 
dependent. She married an editor, 
and her son, Delavan L. Pierson, is 
now editor of the Missionary Re- 
view of the World. 


Evangelism in 
Washington 


The national capital will have two 
big evangelistic campaigns within 
a year. Gypsy Smith began on 
January 28 in a tabernacle seating 
three thousand people. There have 
been cottage prayer meetings and 
personal workers have been organ- 
ized. Next January Billy Sunday 
will storm the city. 


Will Make Headquarters 
in Chicago 


The strategic position of Chicago 
as a center from which to carry on 
a national religious campaign is 
being recognized by many organi- 
zations. Dr. Ira Landrith is the 
extension secretary of the Christian 
Endeavor movement and the field 
editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World. He has found the east re- 
mote from the center of things and 
has moved to Chicago and opened 
up an office here in which he will 
direct his campaign for a big for- 
ward movement among the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies. 


English Visitor 
in America 


Dr. E. Griffith-Jones, the author 
of “The Ascent of Christ,” is visiting 
in America. He has been lecturing 
before the allied divinity schools of 
four denominations at Montreal. He 
is now in New England and has 
appeared before several universi- 
ties. His addresses show great 
loyalty to the new premier of Eng- 
land, Lloyd-George, 








Social Interpretations 





Bourbonistic 
Nationalism 


The Bourbons never learn. In 
1871 Bismarck starved Paris into 
submission and imposed upon 
France a “victory with peace” in 
such a manner 
that patriotic 
Frenchmen 
have never lost 
their desire to 
break the peace 
and return an 
eye for an eye. 
The spirit of 
Bismarck is not 
dead in Ger- 
many. When 

, the Parisians 
were being starved to death Bis- 
marck remarked in much glee about 
them “stewing in their own juice.” 
Many an English Bismarkian is 
looking upon Germany in the same 
gleeful manner today. When the 
Parisians did not starve sufficiently 
quickly, the man of blood and iron 
turned his cannon upon the city, 
something like his successors are 
turning Zeppelins upon the women 
and children of England today. The 
German militants and disciples of 
Bismarck will certainly not impress 
many with their cries for humanity 
against the English blockade. Now 
comes the German navy league pro- 
testing against the apparent wil- 
lingness of the Kaiser to return to 
the status quo and demanding that 
the German flag shall fly over Bel- 
gium, that the rich French mines 
shall be retained and that the open 
way to Bagdad must be kept by 
the sword of conquest. On the other 
hand the English navalist demands 
that no peace shall be considered 
until Germany's navy is destroyed, 
and that when peace is signed no 
colonies shall be returned to the 
Kaiser. Now Germany begins her 
reply to the English blockade with 
a submarine campaign which is 
doubtless much more effective than 
England has allowed the world to 
believe. France has withdrawn 
Joffre and his “nibbling” process, 
but Germany’s submarine “nibbling” 
threatens to be much more effective 
than Joffre’s. Thus the spirit of 
hate and inhumanity and terror 
continues to reign in the war coun- 
cils of Europe, but certainly among 
the peoples the voice of President 
Wilson calling for a substitution of 
reason will be heard and ultimately 
must prevail. 











Constructive 
Patriotism 

There has recently been meeting 
in Washington a body of men who 
had organized themselves into what 
they chose to call a League for Con- 
structive Patriotism. It is really a 
league for the promotion of con- 
scription and universal military 
training. That may or may not be 
constructive patriotism, but it 
would certainly be better for these 
patriots to call a spade a spade. It 
is safe to prophesy that universal 
training and conscription will not 
be adopted in this country. Some 
of the newspapers, a few magazines 
and a number of very ardent publi- 
cists, who read history wisely but 
not too well, are back of the move- 
ment, but the great mass of Ameri- 
can public opinion, whether right 
or wrong, is not for it and will not 
adopt it without either a very long 
and vigorous educative process or 
the falling of some unforeseen na- 
tional calamity. England has stood 
in the shadow of European con- 
scription and universal service for 
many years, but English public 
opinion, even under the lashings of 
men like Lord Roberts and Earl 
Kitchener, refused to adopt it, and 
Canada and Australia have both re- 
fused point-blank to use it, even 
under the stress of the empire’s 
calamity. The Argentine plan has 
been held up to us and we have 
been shamed for allowing our 
southern sister to outrun us, but 
now come prominent Argentinians 
who warn us against their method 
and prophesy its early abandonment 
in their country. Switzerland has 
afforded the classical example for 
the advocates of this Old World and 
tragically discountenanced method, 
because of the romance that hangs 
about her as a land of the free and 
a home of the brave, but now comes 
an old Swiss soldier who tells us 
that it is an anachronism, a handi- 
cap and a foolish device for Switz- 
erland to cling to. He says the offi- 
cers are of the upper classes solely 
and the soldiers of the dispossessed 
and the working peoples, and that 
the usual type of petty military 
tyranny prevails, even to the extent 
of calling out a citizen soldiery to 
fight the battles of rich employers 
against their working people when 
differences arise. He further asks 
us to make any defence we can of 
the effectiveness of the Swiss fight- 
ing force against such a country as 
Germany. It would amount to just 
about the same that Belgium’s fight- 
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ing force did, and would therefore 
guarantee no protection at all. 


* * * 


Tagore’s Disappointment 
With Western Civilization 

The great Hindu oe and philos- 
opher of the inner light, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, quit America in frank 
disappointment with our hustling, 
material and practical western life. 
The machinery and wealth and ma- 
terial conquests, of which we are so 
proud, profoundly disappointed him. 
Sir Rabindranath is a quietist. He 
is the choicest of the modern repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Hindu 
philosophy. It began forty cen- 
turies ago with the Vedic faith and 
it has left Hindu society unregener- 
ate to this day. While it has 
developed in its midst such philo- 
sophical supermen as Tagore, it has 
left the society about him with its 
child widows, caste system, univer- 
sal poverty and ignorance. We may 
very well share his revulsion from 
the crass and materialistic in our 
civilization, but we certainly cannot 
share with him the subjectivistic 
philosophy of the inner light which 
becomes, in the final analysis, a sort 
of over-done philosophical anarchy. 
Our western civilization is coming 
to need the lofty idealism and the 
religion of the inner light that Ta- 
gore teaches, and all of which is 
implicit in the teachings of the Gali- 
lean, but a thousand times more 
does his Hindu civilization need the 
objective philosophy that has cre- 
ated our “great society,” and with- 
out which his people have made no 
social progress in these thirty cen- 
turies. He has been a welcome vis- 
itor with his message of peace and 
universal good will but we wish 
he might return to his beloved India 
and use his philanthropy to send 
the boys from his school to America 
to study agriculture, engineering, 
sociology and those other practical 
arts without which the foundations 
of a real civilization can never be 
builded in India. 


* * * 


John Bull Procrastinates 
With the Demon Rum 


Instead of the radical prohibition 
measures which it was hoped the 
new Lloyd George government 
would adopt to throttle what the 
doughty Welshman has called the 
greatest of England’s enemies, an 
order has been promulgated which 
will about cut in half the amount 
of intoxicants to be manufactured 
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the coming year. Parliament has 
been presented with a petition 
eleven miles long, asking for com- 
plete prohibition, and coincident 
with its presentation came a peti- 
tion from 200 of the leading sci- 
entists, publicists and soldiers of 
England, asking for the same radi- 
cal measure. Farm laborers are 
being called to the front, and the 
government’s answer to agricultur- 
ist petitions that the source of sup- 
plies must not be depleted is that 
the women must take their places; 
but it has not the moral courage to 
take the thousands of able-bodied 
men employed by the liquor busi- 
ness and turn them either to agri- 
culture or send them to the front. 
France has drastically prohibited the 
use of all distilled liquors during the 
time of the war. England prac- 
tically remains alone among the 
Allies to use half-way measures, her 
own colonies having far outrun her, 
as note the almost complete pro- 
hibition adopted in Canada. 


x* * * 


President Vetoes 
Immigration Bill 


President Wilson has for the sec- 
ond time vetoed the bill governing 
and restricting immigration, be- 
cause of its imposition of a literacy 
test. President Taft did likewise, 
and thus for the third time Congress 
has been rebuffed in its efforts to 
impose the wholly artificial and 
non-humanitarian literacy test. It 
is simply another contest between 
the humanitarianism of the Presi- 
dent and the nationalism of Con- 
gress. The literacy test answers to 
no moral or other admittedly hu- 
manitarian restriction. It shuts out 
of the country thousands who are 
ignorant simply because the fortune 
of their birth and surroundings did 
not provide them with a school, and 
many of whom, feeling this handi- 
cap, are eager to come to this coun- 
try in order that their children may 
have a better chance. Compulsory 
ignorance and bad citizenship are 
not synonymous by any means, nor 
does it follow that because the man 
has been denied schooling that his 
misfortune should be used as the 
means of preventing labor compe- 
tition. If we must restrict immi- 
gration, let us do so along strictly 
logical lines. There is more than 
a pale cast of doubt over the whole 
program of restriction, for after all 
those of us who are here, as some 
wag has said, were simply fortunate 
enough to catch the first boat. 





The St. Louis Intermediate En- 
deavorers recently held a “Prepared- 
ness” convention. 
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Simin 
The Lesson in Today’s Life* 
BY JOHN R. EWERS 


Life is a succession of experiences. 
Play, school, love, home, birth, busi- 
ness (gain and loss), death, friends, 
philanthropy, age, lonesomeness, de- 
parture. 


ach separate experience 
teaches its own 
valuable lesson. 
There are times 
in our lives 
when we appre- 
| ciate sympathy. 
This lesson re- 
veals Jesus not 
las a_ ruthless 
superman 
crushing down 
all foes; not as 
"a selfish indi- 
vidual exploiting people for His own 
interest or pleasure, but as a Great 
Heart. How divine is sympathy! 
Jesus sees this poor, neglected, lame 
man beside the pool. Day after day 
he has been pushed aside. The 
stronger, the more favored, the ones 
who needed it less have entered the 
healing waters and he has been left. 
Have you ever stopped to put your- 
self in his place? Have you ever 
been thrust aside? Have you ever 
had others harshly take the place 
that rightfully belongs to you? You 
know how you resent it if, at the 
ticket window, a late comer pushes 
himself (or herself) in ahead of you! 
It is not a pleasant thing to be neg- 
lected. Ask yourself if you neglect 
any sick people, any old people, any 
infirm people, any unpleasant peo- 
ple. 





* * * 


A study of our associations will 
doubtless reveal the fact that we 
have a favored company for our inti- 
mates; this company is made up of 
well-to-do folks, good-looking folks. 
brilliant and successful folks, good 
talkers, good listeners, good story- 
tellers, happy, good-natured, attract- 
ive folks. Make an analysis of your 
associates and see what the rules of 
your game are! You may not have 
deliberately made this arrangement 
—you may not be as cold blooded 
and intellectual as that—but, all the 
same, you have left the lame man 
still in the shadows. 


*The above article is based on the In- 
ternational Uniform Lesson for Febru- 
ary 25, “Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda.” 
John 5:1-15. 





Children and old people are little 
understood. We like to play with 
sweet little tots—that is, we like to 
be amused by them, but who ever 
cared for a newsboy? In how many 
homes old men and women drag on 
their lonesome lives while their 
giddy children rush to theaters, con- 
certs, lectures, receptions—all sorts 
of things—and days pass, while the 
old folks are not even invited to 
take a drive in the auto. What has 
this to do with a lame man in Jeru- 
salem? you ask. Uncomfortably 
much! Jesus had sympathy on him. 
Why study the lesson at all unless 
you learn to be like Christ? 

I called on a man the other day 
who had not written his old mother 
in two years. What do you think 
of that! On the other hand, I know 
a society woman who spends one day 
each week looking personally after 
the neglected poor; she takes them 
clothes, she takes them to movies 
and concerts, she takes them out in 
her car. (She does not send the 
car—she rides with them and talks 
to them.) And this is what Jesus 
would call real Christianity. I know 
a man who gathered fifty homeless 
young men together on Thanksgiv- 
ing and carved the turkeys for them 
and told them ripping good stories 
the while. I know a wealthy woman 
who supports seventeen dependent 
people—and she would be the last 
to tell you about it. 

Finally, sympathy must be ex- 
pressed first-hand. It is a cheap 
charity that sends barrels of old 
clothes—useful but cheap. It is an 
even poorer brand of charity that 
pays someone else to do all the un- 
pleasant work. The modern way 
seems to be to hand over fifty or 
a hundred dollars to some charity 
organization, and then paid workers 
do all the investigating, administer 
all the relief, send the poor to the 
various institutions, and so on to 
the end of the line. Jesus laid his 
own hand upon the sufferers, He 
touched them. 

Here is the big lesson for you to- 
day: break away from that delight- 
ful set of yours long enough to 
touch some needy, dependent life 
helpfully, sympathetically. Beware 
of becoming hard and dry. Jesus 
helped that man—I must help some- 
one today. 
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Billy hidiuat iain “ Religion 


sive language, Mr. Sunday is not even 


In the CuristiAan CENTURY of 
January 18th appeared an address by 
Evangelist Billy Sunday, given before 
the Unitarian ministers of Boston, in 
which he set forth with some de- 
liberateness his conception of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The following comments 
on the address have been received: 


SUNDAY’S THEOLOGY IS ERROR 


Eprtor Tue Curistian CENTURY 

“Now, if man’s spirit alone is restored, 
then he is partly saved. If his body is 
restored he is partly saved.” The scrip- 
tures do not contemplate salvation in 
parts. God deals with the body and 
spirit as a whole. “Honor God in our 
body and our spirits.” “He that knoweth 
to do good and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.” The spirit, our consciousness, 
is expected to control the members of 
the physical. If not, all is fatal. See 
Prov. 6: 16-19 

“The first step is the renewal of the 
Spirit through Salvation; and the sec- 
ond step is the renewal of the body 
through resurrection.” This, to me, 
sounds strange, foreign to the Gospel. 
The first step taught toward our re- 
newal is faith, second repentance, and the 
third step is regeneration—Christian 
baptism. Paul says “Saved by the wash- 
ing of regeneration.” Christ says, with 
emphasis “Verily, verily so o. Oe 
cept a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he can not enter the Kingdom.” 
Mr. Sunday and I were not members 
of our families at home until after our 
natural birth; in like manner we be- 
come members of the family above after 
our spiritual birth Our resurrection 
comes a long time after. As proof, see 
apostolic conversions. Hence I conclude 
that Mr. Sunday's theology is error. 

I. J. ROSENBERGER. 
Covington, O 
* * * 


AKIN TO RUSSELLISM 


Eprtor Tue Cristian Century: 

Billy Sunday's conception of religion 
is surely old-fashioned! While denying 
salvation by law he goes on to talk 
about the “plan of salvation,” Christ, 
“our substitute,” and other legal and 
static notions of revelation. His “con- 
ception” is about as far off, to some of 
us, as the kingdom notions of Russell 
and Miller, which he condemas In 
brief, he is sixty years behind the times. 

But his enthusiasm for righteousness 
is common ground. That is the saving 
part of his message and is the reason 
why he is to be tolerated. But Billy 
must learn to tolerate other schools of 
opinion also. Giving life a divine inter- 
pretation is a question of the heart. If 
it were a matter of the intellect only, 
then Mr. Sunday’s address is wrong, if 
the writer is the judge 

W. B. Harter 
Manhattan, Kan. 
* * * 


NOT EVEN INTERESTING 


Emptor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 
Off the platform, where he can not de- 
pend on his acting, his cheap and abu- 


interesting. I should not have read his 
address for its own sake. It was not 
worth while. How a man could have the 
effrontery to go before a body of intel- 
ligent men and make such statements is 
more than I can comprehend. How they 
must have smiled within themselves! 

It is a jumble of dogmatic assertions 
that have no foundation in reason or 
fact, and about things that no longer 
concern the world. 

“Man was perfect at creation.” Where 
did Mr. Sunday learn this fact? And 
yet to maintain this perverting dogma 
he must arbitrarily reject the theory of 
evolution, and villify all who have, 
through investigation, become _ con- 
vinced of its truth. For final proof of 
the correctness of his position he says 
“good night.” 

He can tell “that fellow out there how 
God wants him to live,” but he don’t 
dare to read Christ’s utterances with 
an open mind. He can talk about the 
blood of Christ, forgetting that Jesus 
was killed by the religious leaders of 
his time; by men of the type of Mr. 
Sunday. If they were to meet the Christ 
today, as men of that day met him, they 
would send him to jail, ridicule him, un- 
dermine his reputation, drive him out of 
society. 

No Mr. Sunday doesn’t have any 
conception of religion. At least he did 
not give it. It is not religion he was 


talking about. F. E. Roney 
sS 2 ¢ » 
PREFERS UNITARIANS’ VIEW TO 
SUNDAY’S 


Eprtor THe CuristrAN CENTURY: 

I notice that Mr. Sunday’s sermon 
was given before the Unitarian minis- 
ters’ association. I accept, without ques- 
tion, the divinity of our Lord, but if I 
had to accept either Mr. Sunday’s ideas, 
or those of the Unitarians, for many 
reasons my choice would be with the 
latter. Epcar C. Lucuws. 

Havana, Ill 

se 26 2 


THE MEETING OF EXTREMES 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

The recent address of Rev. Billy Sun- 
day before the Boston Unitarian minis- 
ters’ association was such an unusual and 
remarkable occasion in the religious 
world that it is worthy of more than 
passing comment. 

In looking at it from my own view- 
point, that of a layman, what Mr. Sun- 
day said, which was neither more nor 
less than we would expect him to say, 
was not of so great importance as were 
the circumstances under which he said 
it. The real significance of the incident 
is that it reveals in a striking way the 
trend of present- -day thought in religious 
matters, the “time-spirit,” as the Ger- 
mans say. The Unitarian fellowship has 
always been noted for its liberality and 
its respect for and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the views of others, but the 
invitation of the Boston ministers’ asso- 
ciation to Mr. Sunday after his an- 
nounced purpose of “giving the Uni- 
tarians hell” was certainly commendable 
and shows the real catholicity of the 
Unitarian position, which position is 
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after all the goal for all communions if 
Christian union is ever to be attained. 
In his address Mr. Sunday set forth 
in a clear, concise and fearless way his 
views and his object. Without apology 
or evasion he stated what he believed 
and what he intended to preach in Bos- 
ton. He represented, on the one ex- 
treme, the severest orthodoxy; his hear- 
ers, on the other extreme, were repre- 
sentatives of liberal thought. They had 
met face to face for a better understand- 
ing of the views and purposes of one of 
the greatest evangelists of modern times. 
Each side was working in its own way 
to usher in the kingdom of God and to 
spread the spirit of good will in the 
earth. The occasion of Mr. Sunday’s 
address was a striking example of liber- 
ality and sympathy on the one hand and 
of sincerity and fearlessness on the 
other. Epwarp F. CoFFMAN. 
Russellville, Ky. 


* * * 


SUNDAY’S THEOLOGY NOT 
ESSENTIAL 


Eprtor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

That theology means very little to the 
great evangelist, of course, all his be- 
liefs are intense, and what theology he 
holds is without reservation. But it is 
not to that theology he converts the 
“local hitters.” The theology is held in 
abeyance, in the twilight zone of his 
mind, as it were, while the need of re- 
pentance, reform and righteousness is 
preached with great power. The im- 
mense scale on which the revivals are 
held, the unconventionality of Mr. Sun- 
day’s works, from the tabernacle to the 
slang, the anecdotes of a baseball player, 
and a ballplayer as an evangelist, and 
many other characteristic features, have 
more to do with his success than his 
theology possibly could have, even if it 
were beyond the reach of questionings. 

The theology with which Mr. Sunday 
does business is summed up in the 
question and its answer, “Is thy heart 
right with God? If not get right.” 

Richmond, Ky. E. B. Barnes. 





Thomas B. Kalane, a native of East 
Africa, trained at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity and Edwards, Miss., has recently 
assumed the work among the colored 
brethren of Bloomington, to help them 
get their work in better condition. 
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J. M. Philputt Wins 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Evidently Charlottesville, Va., congre- 
gation chose the right man to lead them 
when J. M. Philputt was asked to as- 
sume this work. A recent issue of a 
local newspaper pronounces a eulogy 
upon the new leader, and reports with 
enthusiasm some recent achievements of 
the congregation under Mr. Pifilputt’s 
leadership. A band of twenty men re- 
cently made an every member canvass 
and although the annual budget is larger 
than ever before ample pledges were re- 
ceived to cover it. Mr. Philputt enter- 
tained the canvassers before they went 
at their task at a local hotel, where a 
banquet was served them. In the eve- 
ning at the church the men told of their 
experiences of the afternoon. The Char- 
lottesville newspaper says of Mr. Phil- 
putt’s work: “An outstanding feature of 
the entire scope of activities at the 
Christian church is the splendid leader- 
ship of the new pastor. Dr. Philputt is 
meeting with most cordial and eager 
support, and is enlisting his flock for a 
nobler and more aggressive conduct of 
a share in the extension of the Kingdom 
of Christ. To his untiring energy and 
faithful presentation of broad visions of 
the golden opportunities of the church 
of today, belongs great credit for the 
work just completed by his congrega- 
tion, and for other notable tasks under- 
taken by that body since he took up its 
pastorate.” A few weeks ago $900 was 
raised in nine minutes with which to 
pay for improvements on the church 
property. 


Kentucky Pastorates 
Get New Leaders 


It is reported that A. L. Ward, for 
several years in most successful work 
at Lebanon, Ind., has been chosen to 
succeed LeRoy M. Anderson at Bowling 
Green, Ky. Also that D. M. Walker, of 
Standford, Ky., has accepted a call to 
the work at Shelbyville, Ky., from which 
field Homer W. Carpenter resigned to 
som up field work for Transylvania Col- 
ege. 


“The Best Equipped Church 
Plant in Louisiana” 


_ That is the way W. O. Stephens, min- 
ister at Lake Charles, La., describes the 
building now under way at Lake Charles, 
and which will be completed by Christ- 
mas. It will cost $20,000. The old build- 
ing will be equipped to be used as a 
gymnasium for young men, by the gift 
ot a friend. Both buildings are on the 
sane lot and are located in the heart of 
the city. 


Burris A. Jenkins Goes Into 
European Trenches 


\ six months’ leave of absence, be- 
ginning May 1, has been granted to Bur- 
ris A. Jenkins, pastor of Linwood Bou- 
levard church, Kansas City, Mo., in order 
that he may go to Europe to preach to 
the British soldiers. Dr. Jenkins has 
announced that he would be one of six 
Americans chosen by George Sherwood 
Eddy, foreign field secretary for the Y. 
M. C. A., to do evangelistic work under 
the direction of the English branch of 
that organization. “We are not going 
to limit ourselves to nightly services in 
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the trenches,” Dr. Jenkins said. “It is 
our intention to devote much of our time 
to working with the men in the day- 
time, when, with the stress and worry 
of battle upon them, they probably will 
need us most.” Two other members of 
the party, already announced, are Ray- 
mond Robins and Fred Smith, the latter 
a Y. M. C. A. evangelist. J. Wilbur 
Chapman and Gypsy Smith are al- 
ready at the front. The evangel- 
istic meetings are to be held in the 
Y. M. C. A. huts and tents just back 
of the firing line. The evangelistic force 
will be moved about the front in France, 
Egypt and Macedonia, and in the con- 
centration camps in England. Each 
member of the party will pay his own 
expenses. 


“The Most Spiritually 
Minded Church” 


Thus does E. W. Allen of Auburn, 
N. Y., write of Peter Ainslie’s congre- 
gation at Christian Temple, Baltimore. 
Mr. Allen has just closed a two weeks’ 
evangelistic effort with this church, and 
he reports that the prayer life is the 
most pronounced feature of the work 
there. 


From Mission to Modern 
Building in Six Years 


Starting six years ago as a mission 
in a rented store building with but sev- 
enty-five members, the Glenwood Church 
of Christ, Fort Worth, Tex., had, at the 
end of 1916, a membership of nearly 400 
and had for their church a modern brick 
building. These facts were revealed by 
a “New Year’s inventory” taken by the 
church. The work of the church dur- 
ing the past four years has been under 
the direction of Horace Busby. Shortly 
after organization a lot was purchased 








THEY ALL PRAISE THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY. 

“The ‘Century’ is improving in a remark- 
able fashion. All success to you.”—F, E. 
Lumley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“You are certainly giving us a thought- 
provoking paper.”—C. C. Garrigues, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

“I am in love with the ‘Century.’ ”—D. W. 
Moore, Webb City, Mo. 

“4 great paper. It gives me what I wont 
and need. It discusses problems that are 
big in the religious world today.”—B. H. 
Smith, Horton, Kan. 

“I always read the ‘Century’ with great 
pleasure and profit. It grips a fellow and 
makes him want to do something really 
worth while.”—J. Irving Brown, Sac City, 
Towa. 

“The ‘Century’ makes a fine appearance 
with its new typography, and the contents 
are fresh and interesting.”"—T. J. Clark, 
Albion, Lil. 

“I have enjoyed the paper the past year. 
It has been thought-provoking, helpful and 
inspiring. May the coming year be the best 
yet.”"—W, G. Eldred, Eminence, Ky. 

“We cannot think of doing without the 
‘Century. The scholarship of its editors, 
the broad Christian spirit which permeates 
its pages, lead us to rank it among our best 
religious literature.”—Mrs. Robt. F. Fryer, 
Kingsville, Mo. 

“The ‘Century’ has the right punch to it.” 
—Arthur Dillinger, Altoona, Iowa. 
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and the permanent building commenced 
last August to take the place of the tem- 
porary tabernacle that had been hous- 
ing the congregation. 


Endeavor Society Will Handle 
Publicity for Revival 


W. G. Loucks, who leads at East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., has a 
loyal band in his Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. This organization took it upon 
itself to promote the publicity end of the 
meetings which began at the church on 
last Sunday. Mr. Loucks is preaching 
and is being assisted in the singing by C. 
P. Wilson of Akron, Ohio. January 29 
to February 3 was observed as Get- 
Together Week, in preparation for the 
meeting. The Endeavor Society, which 
is a new organization, has also assumed 
the support of a native evangelist in Bila- 
spur, India. 


Christian Temple, Baltimore, 
Has Eighth Branch 


Clifton S. Ehlers, assistant minister of 
the Christian Temple, Baltimore, Md., 
has opened the eighth branch church of 
the Temple, in a _ theater at Park 
Heights, with Sunday school and even- 
ing preaching service. A large number 
of members of the Temple congregation 
who live in that section of the city will 
afford a nucleus for the new work. The 
organization will be called Calvary 
Christian church and will be ministered 
to by Mr. Ehlers. 


Missionary Pastor for 
Kansas Coal Fields 


The interurbans in southeastern Kan- 
sas, radiating from Pittsburg, form the 
basis on which the Kansas Christian 
Missionary society has decided to put a 
missionary pastor in the Kansas coal 
fields. The decision was reached at a 
meeting of the state board of officers of 
the Christian church, held in the office 
of the secretary in Topeka. O. L. Cook 
of Topeka is president of the Kansas 
state organization and George E. Lyon 
secretary. 


W. F. Richardson Goes 
to the Western Coast 


W. F. Richardson, for twenty-two 
years pastor of First church, Kansas 
City, Mo., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church at Hollywood, 
Cal. Hollywood is a suburb of Los An- 
geles. Mr. Richardson resigned the min- 
istry of First church January 1. He 
built the congregation up to its present 
size. He will assume active charge of 
the Hollywood pastorate April 1, at 
which time he will move there from 
Kansas City. 


Hobson at Chandlerville, 
Okla., Church 


Richmond Pearson Hobson, congress- 
man and saloon foe, spoke at Chandler- 
ville, Okla., Christian church a few even- 
ings ago on “The Great Destroyer.” 


Galveston Church Trebles 
Numbers in Two Years 


J. B. Holmes organized the church at 
Galveston, Tex., in August, 1914, with 82 
resident members. Since that date it 
has practically trebled its numbers and 
has a property valued at $25,000. The 
following figures will give an idea of 
the growth of the work: Began in Au- 
gust, 1914, with 82 resident members; 
had 133 resident and 10 non-resident 
members January 1, 1915; 191 resident 
and 62 non-resident members January 1, 
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1916; 263 resident and 121 non-resident 
members January 1, 1917. Owing to war 
conditions, the church has lost heavily 
during the last few months. 


Church Doubles at 
Flint, Mich. 


There has been a hundred per cent in- 
crease in membership and finances at 
Central church, Flint, Mich., during the 


last year. A new building will be erected 
in the spring. The work at Flint is led 
by J. O. Crawford 


Good Advice From 
A. J. Bush 

A. J. Bush, for more than fifty years a 
leader in the work in Texas, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the Dallas Chris- 
tian Teachers’ Association, said: “We 
are to plead with Christian people to be 
more loving and harmonious and to seek 
the unity prayed for by the Christ. Such 
a task calls for unity and a loving spirit 
toward all men in ourselves. We will 
find the world will hear our pleas in pro- 
portion to the way we live them.” 


Columbus, Ohio, Pastor 
Receives Call 

T. L. Lowe, of Fourth Avenue church, 
Columbus, Ohio, for the last eight years, 
has received an unanimous call from 
First church, Athens, Ohio, but it is ru- 
mored that he will not accept 


Bryan at Linwood Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Alluding to the latest peace expres- 
sion of President Wilson as the greatest 


document in human history, William 
Jennings Bryan, in a speech before a 
large audience at the Linwood Boule- 
vard Christian church, a week ago, 


“seconded the motion” of the nation’s 
executive with an appeal for general dis- 
armament. In his endorsement of the 
President's address Mr. Bryan made one 
reservation. He said he must reserve the 
privilege of objecting to a league to en- 
force peace. “Peace,” he said, “is one 
thing that cannot be forced. It must 
come through love and the brotherhood 
of man 


Greater Louisville School 
of Methods in Session 


The fourth annual Greater Louisville 
School of Methods is in session this 
week—February 5-9—at Third church. 
On the program are the following lead- 


ers: W. E. Frazee, Miss Lucy K. De- 
Moss, Garry L. Cook, Miss Muriel 
White, W. P. Crouch, W. C. Bower and 
1. B. Briney. The school is held under 
the auspices of the Jefferson County 
Bible School Committee and the Ken- 
tucky Bible School Association, of 
which W. E. Frazee is secretary. 


Louisville Church to Raise 
Up Christian Leaders 


Parkland Church, Louisville, Ky., has 
included in its budget the Life item. It 
is the purpose of the church each year to 


choose from its young people at least 
two who will dedicate their lives to 
Christian leadership and then help to 


make possible the training of these two 
young people for their life task 


Central Church, Covington, Ky., 
Extends “Life Call” 


The minister of First church, Coving- 
ton, Ky., extended the Life Call a few 
weeks ago and fifteen young people 
made decisions to fit themselves for spe- 
cial Christian service. This church has 





sent out such men as Howard T. Cree, 
Joseph A. Serena and Harry Stansifer 
in the past. 


M. E. Chatley in 
Popular Address 


M. E. Chatley, of Memorial church, 
Rock Island, Ill, recently exchanged 
ulpits with the pastor of the Rock 
Psland Central Presbyterian church. Mr. 
Chatley delivered an address on “Super- 
stition,” which he had given before the 
local Ministerial Alliance, to the delight 
of his hearers. 


Dr. Garrison Gives Lecture 
on J ism 


Dr. J. H. Garrison, editor-emeritus of 
the Christian Evangelist, recently deliv- 
ered a lecture before the Junior Class of 
Pomona College on “The Progress of 


Religious Journalism in: the United 
States During the Last Half Century.” 

. L. Garvin in 

ew Work 


Joseph L. Garvin, formerly president 
at William Woods College, has been 
called as field secretary of the National 
Church and Sunday School Efficiency 


Bureau, with headquarters at Flint, 
Mich. 
W. J. Clarke 


Tours Coast 


W. J. Clarke, National Adult Superin- 
tendent of Bible Schools, is to make an 
extensive tour of the Pacific west dur- 
ing this month and next. Two schools 
of methods have been arranged at Fresno 
and Los Angeles. 


{i McD. Horne Leaves 
llinois 

J. McD. Horne, for five years pastor 
at First church, Charleston, IIL, has re- 
signed this work and accepted the pas- 
torate at Sullivan, Ind. During Mr. 
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Horne’s administration over 300 mem- 
bers were added to the congregation 
and the church has enjoyed the best 
financial condition in its —> He led 
also in the remodeling of the church 
home at Charleston. 


Louise J. Taft 
Ordained 

Mrs. Louise J. Taft, for several years 
secretary of the California Sunday 
School Association, has been formally 
ordained as a minister of the gospel, at 
First church, Berkeley, Cal. . Guy 
and T. A. Boyer had charge of the cere- 
monies. Mrs. Taft studied for her work 
at the University of Nebraska and at Pa- 
cific Theological Seminary. At present 
she is a special worker with the W. C. 
T. U. for moral education and race bet- 
terment. 


J. N. Jessup Appreciated 
in Los Angeles 
The Morning Tribune, of Los An- 


geles, Cal., made a column feature of a 
recent sermon of J. N. Jessup, new pas- 


tor at Magnolia Avenue. The theme 
treated was “Be True to Self.” The 
newspaper also gave a very compli- 


mentary notice of Mr. Jessup’s work at 
the Los Angeles church. 


Russell H. Conwell 
at First, Chattanooga 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, famous 
preacher of Philadelphia, gave his lec- 
ture on “Acres of Diamonds” at First 
church, Chattanooga, Tenn., as one of 
the numbers of a course being given 
under the auspices of the “Inner Circle” 
organization of the church. 


E. H. Clifford to Leave 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


E. H. Clifford has resigned from the 
pulpit at Third church, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
to accept a call to the work at Clinton, 





——————— 





Deserved Tribute to J. H. Goldner 


On the evening of January 18, Euclid 
Avenue church, Cleveland, Ohio, held its 
annual meeting, election of officers and 
church dinner. Judge F. A. Henry pre- 
sided at the business meeting at which 
reports from all departments and offi- 
cers of the church were submitted. These 
reports showed that the year 1916 has 
been the banner year in the history of 
this seventy-three year old institution. 

The church membership is now 1,200, 
156 new members having come in dur- 
ing the past year. The church is sup- 
porting an entire mission station in Af- 
rica, with seven missionaries on the home 
and foreign field. In gifts to missionar 
and benevolent enterprises, the ech 
now leads the entire brotherhood. The 
C. W. B. M. organization also leads in 
its work in the brotherhood. The ag- 
gregate of funds raised in 1916 was re- 
ported to be $24,022. 

When one considers that J. H. Gold- 
ner began his work as pastor of this 
church seventeen years ago in a frame 
building, with a membership of about 
five hundred, a budget of about $4,000, 
the church not supporting a single mis- 
sionary, then one gets an idea of the 
type of leadership that he has given to 
this work. In his quiet, modest way he 
has been doing an enduring piece of 
work. With no blare of trumpets he has 
led his great church on to a record of 
achievement which, in the words of 
Judge Henry, “is second to none in the 


entire brotherhood.” Says Judge Henry 
again: “He came to make the work of 
the Euclid Avenue church his life work 
and he is making good.” Mr. Goldner 
has the longest record of continuous 
service in one post of the Disciple min- 
isters of the state of Ohio, and there are 
but two or three Protestant ministers 
in the great city of Cleveland who have 
served the community longer than he. 

It would be hard to tell the secret of 
the strength of this splendid church and 
its able leader. In a sense, the church 
has come to be much like its leader, 
and rightly so. Mr. Goldner goes about 
his work in a quiet, unassuming man- 
ner, and so does his church. . 

An old Scotchman gave three essen- 
tials for a successful minister. They 
were: “First, some of the Grace of 
God; second, some book learning; third, 
a heap of common sense.” Mr. Goldner 
possesses all three of these qualifica- 
tions, and certainly “a heap of common 
sense.” It is not easy to make the reader 
understand what real harmony and unity 
of spirit there is in this church. Those 
of us who enjoy its fellowship cannot 
say just how or why these splendid con- 
ditions exist. We believe that it takes 
years of discipline to develop an atmos- 
phere such as we have at Euclid ave- 
nue. We also believe that it takes a 
leader who stands close to his God, and 
we know that we have such a leader in 
Jacob H. Goldner. T. E. Hawn. 
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Ind. It is reported that E. W. Alien, 
formerly of West church, Ft. 
Wayne, but now of Auburn, N. Y., will 
succeed Mr. Clifford at Third. 


At First Church, 
Springfield, Il. 

The work of the past year at First 
church, Springfield, Ill, has been de- 
voted especially to religious education 
and the promotion of the missionary 
ideal as seen in the world program of 
the church. In the spring Miss Eva 
Lemert spent ten weeks with the church 
school and reorganized this branch of 
the work, also permeating it with the 
newer ideals of religious education. Ed- 
ucational Week, observed early in Janu- 
ary, was a notable success. An every 
member canvass is being planned for 
May 6, to follow logically upon the re- 
cent week of educational lectures and 
study. First church contributed $1,293.46 
to missions during 1916. There were 
fifty-six members added to the congrega- 
tion. The Fellowship Movement in this 
church has been successful and has elic- 
ited much interest in other quarters. F. 
W. Allen leads at First church. 


Philadelphia, Third, Makes 
Year’s Report 


The work of the Disciples is ex- 
tremely difficult in the conservative cit- 
ies of the East, but it is encouraging to 
see such reports as are coming in from 
such churches as those in Philadelphia, 
which is a city proverbially cold. T. E. 
Winter, who came to Third church about 
three years ago, writes that there have 
been sixty-nine accessions to the mem- 
bership there during the last year, fifty- 
four by confession of their faith, all at 
regular Sunday services. The present 
church membership is 693, while the Sun- 
day school enrollment, including Cradle 
Roll and Home Department, is 828. Last 
summer a new lot was purchased at a 
cost of $10,500. On this lot the congre- 
gation expects to erect a modern church 
building in the near future. A campaign 
to raise $7,000 to pay for this lot was 
recently successfully closed. An exten- 
sion work has already been launched in 
the new neighborhood, a Sunday school 
and a Sunday night preaching service 
being conducted. The attendance at the 
school has averaged about forty and at 
the evening service about seventy-five. 


The church raised for all purposes dur- 
ing the year $19,079.88. Of this amount 
$5,728.28 was for current expenses, 
$1,161.86 for missions and benevolences, 
and the balance, $12,189.74, for the new 
lot and expenses incident to its pur- 
chase, together with the extension work 
in the new neighborhood. Every or- 
ganization of the church closed the year 
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with a balance in its treasury and all 
bills paid. The total amount of all bal- 
ances was $2,553.43. 


* * * 


—Prosperity seems to be finding its 
way into the homes of Disciple pastors. 
Within one week come reports of the 
purchase or erection of homes by Allen 








Making Over George Ade’s Town 


Two or three weeks ago it was the 
writer's privilege to speak at the dedi- 
catory services of a splendid new Com- 
munity House at Kentland, Ind., and the 
indications of Christian progress in that 
town are so marked that they merit com- 
ment even beyond what can be offered 
here. Elvin Daniels and his capable 
wife are the pastors, and in three years 
of literally heroic labors they have ac- 
complished what hosts of others have 
not in a lifetime. 

Mr. Daniels’ first task was that of 
analyzing the situation. Kentland is a 
town of some 1,700 population, mostly 
retired farmers, with four congregations, 
well housed for the conventional pro- 
gram of the church, plenty of wealth and 
ability to guard it, and literally swarms 
of young people who had been regularly 
told to be good by the swiftly passing 
procession of ministers, but who, as 
young people often do, failed to see the 
point. The respectable people attended 
church services in the usual number—say 
30. The children and young people 
skillfully avoided the morning worship. 
There was no town pride except in the 
fact that George Ade had been born 
there. Business was organized after the 
usual fashion, education was organized 
and fairly efficient, religion was dis- 
organized into the regular number 
of sects, but the play spirit—and it 
is always the spirit that plays—was left 
to take the boys and girls into hidden 
pitfalls. There was no town organiza- 
tion, no centralizing idea, no community 
goal. 

Mr. Daniels, by previous preparation, 
was able to uncover the fundamental 
needs and to head a movement to pro- 
vide for them. At first the indifference 
was splendid. He urged his church to 
support him in his community program, 
but he found deaf ears. He sought out 


the remnants of an almost defunct com- 
mercial club, but got slight response. 
A woman’s literary club listened atten- 
tively, but acted listlessly. After almost 
infinite discouragements, such as theo- 
retically could be found only on the for- 
eign field among the — ignorant and 
blindly superstitious, the force of oppo- 
sition yielded to such telling arguments 
as earlier hours, more regular habits, 
abandonment of cigarettes and liquor, 
and the growing wholesomeness of the 
young people who had gladly flocked 
about the ones championing their cause. 
Decent parents could no longer be in- 
different to the pastors who were clean- 
ing up their boys and girls before their 
very eyes. 

In brief, the result of this work is this 
magnificent community center,  ulti- 
mately to cost ten thousand dollars, the 
inauguration of musical courses and dra- 
matic studies, farmers’ short courses, va- 
rious farmers’ exhibits, a county athletic 
league with high standards of admis- 
sion, the reorganization of the commer- 
cial club into a community club and the 
creation of a new spirit—the spirit of 
aspiration—in the whole community. 

In the church to which Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniels ministers there is now a fine 
chorus of young people, a unified morn- 
ing service, with every person studying 
the Bible, a unified evening service with 
everybody studying missions, a _ train- 
ing class for the development of leaders, 
the budget system, every member can- 
vass, and all the features of an up-to- 
date church. 

This community is rapidly becoming a 
part of the Kingdom in a real sense and 
the effects are far-reaching. The peo- 
ple’s lives are being socialized, sectar- 
ianism is disappearing and the better 
day is at hand. Freperick E. LuMtey. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 








A more significant call never faced the church. 


ave 40,000 converts to ristianity last year. 
inevitable persecution which will follow. 


force of workers to deal with whole villages. 


In behalf of His kingdom in In 











would bring the income of the Foreign Society up to the $600,000 asked for. 
His spirit lifts a voice in India’s depressed classes who have no chance in life. There are 200,000 
of them in the immediate vicinity of Mungeli and Bilaspur. Our hands are tied until we have 
sufficient workers to care for these who are so ignorant of Christian living. } ae 
Included in these people is a sect of the low caste who to the north of us in another mission 


f we do not hurry the opportunity may pass, or if the move develops A 
face a great crisis through an influx of illiterate and ignorant converts, with no one to guide them. 
In the face of such a wonderful opogstunity surely the great brotherhood will syapend. 


Our Foreign Work 
Faces a Great 


Responsibility 


India Mission Disciples of Christ. 


Damoh, C. P., Nov. 22, 10916. 


Dear Brother McLean:—Reinforcements for our India Mission are absolutely necessary if we 
are to heed God's call in the emergency which now faces us. Here is what the people are saying 
in the Mungeli District: “Give us preachers and teachers, we are ready to be made Christians. 


If comprehended by the churches at home, it alone 
This call is of God. 


These people are under the intolerable weight of 


ndia’s caste system, and when they come to Christianity oy will come by groups and villages that 
they may more easily break the terrible bonds of caste an 


be a protection to each other in the 


We have now 1,200 converts scattered through the villages near Myaget and Bilaspur. We are 
caring for these, but these new people will doubtless act in a body. e MUS 
We must make haste. Send the workers! 


T have a sufficient 
quickly our work may 


. B. ALEXANDER. 





The Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society is planning to meet 
this and other similar emergencies 
as soon as funds are available. 

Help meet this crisis in your 
gifts for Foreign Missions on the 
first Sunday in March. 

Why not give a day’s income of 
your own as an extra thank offer- 
ing? 

F. M. Rains, 

Stephen J. Corey, Secretaries, 

Cincinnati, O. 
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T. Shaw of Pekin, IIL; J. McD. Horne, 
the new pastor at Sullivan, Ind., and T. 
C. Perry, of First church, Ponca City, 
Okla 

Bargersville, Ind., congregation has 
completed a $15,000 church home, under 
the leadership of Roland Bennett. 





A Church Home for You. 
Write Dr. Finis Idleman, 
142 West Sist St., N. Y. 


NEW YOR 











More than two hundred persons 
were added to the membership at First 
church, Tulsa, Okla., through the meet- 
ings led by J. C. Burkhardt, of Musko- 
gee, Okla 

W. R. Warren, of the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, recently gave a talk at 
a luncheon of the Christian ministers of 
St. Louis, held at the Planters Hotel. 


Herbert Yeuell is beginning a union 
meeting with the Presbyterian and Dis- 
ciples churches of Wabash, Ind. 


C. H. Hilton, recently resigned at 
Healdsburg, Cal., has begun his new task 
at Baker City, Ore. 

~M. H. Fagan has accepted a call to 
Corvallis, Ore., where is located the 
State Agricultural College. 


\ community welfare meeting was 
held in First church, Quincy, IIL, last 
week 

The marriage is reported of Chester 

Grubb, pastor at Watseka, IIL, and 
Miss Gladys Dale of Sumner, Ill. Both 
bride and groom are Eureka graduates. 


The new pastor at First church, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. Archie B. Bedford, is 


twenty-one years of age 


I. H. O. Smith, of Metropolitan 
irch, Chicago, recently declared in a 
mon that he fears the results of the 

entrance of the United States into a 
Federation of Nations.” 


L.. Thompson, pastor at Nacog- 
doches, Tex., has resigned this work to 
accept the pastorate at Forney, Tex. 


George W. Wise, having returned 
from the hospital in Rochester, Minn., 
where he underwent a serious operation, 
is again at work with his church at 
Salem, Mo., and reports fourteen acces- 
ons within the past month 


The Fife brothers, having concluded 
their series of meetings in Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, have gone to New England to con- 
tinue their campaigns 


Norwood, Ohio, church begins an 
evangelistic series on February 11, with 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Boden leading. ee 
R. Stauffer, pastor at Norwood, is lead- 
ing in a series of cottage prayer meet- 
ings in preparation for the campaign. 


R. W. Abberley is holding a series 
of meétings at Fullerton, Cal. 


\ midwinter conference of the 
Christian churches of Southern Califor- 
nia was held last Monday at First 
church, Los Angeles. 


H. W. Hunter, who leads at Well- 
ington, Kan., is conducting a series of 
six studies on Personal Evangelism at 
the midweek prayer meetings. This 
church is preparing for an “Each One 
Win One” campaign. 

Ninth Street Sunday school, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has challenged Norwood, 
Ohio, school to an attendance contest. 

H. N. McKee, pastor at Fowler, Cal., 
reports all bills paid at his church and 


a balance in the treasury of every de- 
partment. Twenty persons were added 
to the membership during last year. Mr. 
McKee speaks in complimentary terms 
of his congregation. 


—During H. J. Loken’s seven years at 
Berkeley, Cal., church there have been 
471 accessions to the church member- 
ship. 

—February is “Church Loyalty Month” 
at North Shore church Chicago. The fol- 
lowing topics are being discussed by D. 
Roy Mathews, pastor: “What Is Chris- 
tianity? “Christianity and the Church. “4 
“The Church and the World.” “Some 
Duties to the Church.” 


—A missionary rally was held at Uni- 
versity Place church, Des Moines, Ia., 
on February 2. President A. McLean, 
W. E. Alexander of India and Dr. E. I. 
Osgood of China were the speakers. 


—W. C. Cole closed his meeting at 
Capitol Hill church, Des Moines, Ia., 
with 104 persons added to the church 
membership in the eighteen days. E. C. 
Harding and wife led the singing. 


—Seventeen nationalities are repre- 
sented in the student body at Drake Uni- 
versity, among them four from England, 
five from Russia and seven from the 
Philippines. 

—Clinton, Ia., reports a 25 per cent 
increase in pledges to iocal work and a 
missionary budget of $120, as a result 
of an aggressive every member canvass. 


—J. H. McCartney, pastor at Modesto, 
Cal., has been appointed state superin- 
tendent of the Home Department. 


—F, M. Warren of Vinton, Ia., church 
has organized a young men’s class, which 
is meeting in a local theater. 


The men’s Bon Ami class and the 
women’s class of the church at Hender- 
son, Ky., are proposing to raise $1,200 
to build additions to the church edifice, 
thus providing three new class rooms 
for the church school. Kyle Brooks is 
achieving some big things at Henderson, 
being a Sunday school specialist. 


—W. M. Baker, who leads at Marshall- 
town, Ia., has a successful “Central Boys’ 
Club,” which meets every Wednesday 
evening for gymnastics. 


—The Alabama Christian, edited by O. 
P. Spiegel, is now published in Mont- 
gomery, after being published for thir- 
teen years in Birmingham. 


—The School of Religious Education, 
which is conducted by First church, 
Springfield, Ill, in co-operation with the 
First Methodist church, has an enroll- 
ment of 257, with eleven on the faculty. 


-The Disciples’ Congress, of which 
Frederick E. Lumley is secretary, has 
its 1917 meeting at St. Louis during the 
week following Easter. Graham Frank 
is president of the Congress, Charles M. 
Sharpe vice-president, and the executive 
committee consists of Frederick D. 
Kershner and Charles H. Winders. An 
unusually interesting program is being 
arranged, and any Disciple minister or 
leader who is not already planning to 
attend is not alert to his opportunities. 


—Charles M. Fillmore, of Hillside 
church, Indianapolis, reports the close of 
a ten days’ meeting at this church, led 
by Eugene Morton of Columbus, Ind. 
Fifteen accessions are reported. 


—F. E. Lumley of Indianapolis 
preached at Poseyville, Ind., on January 
28. Harry F. Lett, pastor at Poseyville, 
is a former College of Missions student. 
Mr. Lumley writes that he is having the 
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interesting experience of romoting a 
series of conferences throu Indiana on 
various forms of welfare work. This is 
being done by Mr. Lumley under the 
auspices of the State Board of Chari- 
ties. 


—The Christian Endeavor Society of 
First church, Cedar Rapids, Ia., has 
charge of the last prayer meeting of 
each month and uses as the topic a se- 
lection from their mission study text, 
“The King’s Highway.” 


—The Foreign Society has assigned 
the Philippine evangelist, Juan Nativi- 
dad, to the Endeavorers of First church, 
Norfolk, Va., for their support. 


—The University of Chicago 
for February 11 will be Dr. 
Woelfkin, of Fifth Avenue > 
church, New York. President W. 
Faunce, of Brown University, will speak 
on February 18, and Robert E. Speer of 
New York City, on February 25. Bishop 
Francis McConnell of Denver, Colo., will 
be the speaker on March 4 and 11, and 
Prof. Hugh Black, of Union Theological 
Seminary, will be the March 18 preacher. 


—First church, Cedar Rapids, Ia., is 
still looking for a preacher. W. L. 


reacher 
— 








Pulpit at Bement, Illinois, is open for a 
minister. Right man can take up the field 
at once. Address C. M. Campbell, Clerk, 
Christian Church, Bement, Illinois. 
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Barth is doing excellent service as sup- 
ply. Dean J. C. Caldwell, of Drake re- 
cently, presented his phase of work at 
a morning service. The church enjoyed 
a missionary rally on January 18. 


—For the first four months of the cur- 
rent missionary year the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief of Indianapolis reports a 
gain in receipts in churches of 12% per 
cent, while the Sunday schools have al- 
most doubled their offerings. The an- 
nuity receipts are extraordinarily large, 
two friends having given $500 each on 
this plan, one $2,500 and one $10,000. The 
bequests of $200 of Mrs. Dana Hyde 
Pleak and $1,000 of Mrs. Esther C. 
Shaver have also been received. At the 
same time the calls upon the board are 
more numerous than ever before and the 
utmost efforts of all friends of the work 
will be required to keep the receipts up 
to the demands. 


—Claude J. Miller, of Windsor, Colo., 
has closed a three weeks’ meeting at 
Severance, Colo., where A. A. Proffitt 
ministers. Nine accessions are reported, 
eight of them by confession of faith. 


—E. B. Barnes sends report of a series 
of union meetings in Richmond, Ky., led 
by Dr. John Robertson, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


—Mart Gary Smith, for two years pas- 
tor at Kenney, IIl., has left this field to 
accept the work at Ada, O. During his 
stay at Kenny, Mr. Smith did much 
toward developing a community spirit 
in the town. Ada, O., is a college town, 
and an important field. Mr. Smith had 
a call also to West End church, Atlanta, 
Ga., but decided upon the Ohio work as 
being more promising. 


—C. L. Johnson, of the Paulding O., 
church, writes that R. A. Doan spoke at 
the church there at the morning service 
on January 28. In the afternoon an 
every member canvass was taken and 
the evening service was in charge of the 
men canvassers. The canvas resulted in 
increased pledges toward current ex- 
penses and missions. Two recent bap- 
tisms are reported. 


—C. C. Morrison, editor of THe Curis- 
TIAN Century, has been spending the 
past few weeks in Kansas City, Inde- 
pendence, Liberty and other Missouri 
towns and is in Des Moines this week. 
He spoke recently at Linwood boule- 
vard and Wabash avenue churches, Kan- 
sas City, and at Independence and Lib- 
erty, Mo. 


—A Federation of Men’s Bible Classes 
has been formed at Wellsville, N. Y., 
and vicinity, with particular view to law 
and order enforcement. The Wellsville 
charch is cooperating, as is also that at 
»c10, 


—Four of the thousand Philadelphia 
Trail Hitters who went to New York to 
help prepare the city for Billy Sunday, 
spoke at Central church on January 14. 
Both Central church, New York, and 
Flat Bush, Brooklyn, have been promot- 
ing evangelistic meetings in prepara- 
tion for the Sunday campaign. 


—J. H. Craig of Jay Street church, 
Troy, N. Y., recently received a gift from 
his Bible class of a beautiful set of 
Shakespeare’s works. 


_—The Brotherhood of First church, 
Eugene, Ore. recently raised about 
$2,500 on $5,000 required for the work of 
the church. The achievement was put 
through at a banquet, at which A. L. 
Crim, the pastor, made an address. 


—The principal address at the annual 
dinner of Central church, Anderson, Ind., 
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was given by T. W. Grafton, former 
pastor. J. W. Underwood, present pas- 
tor, also spoke on “The Outlook.” 


—At a banquet of the Sunday school 
teachers and officers of First church, 
Pasadena, Cal., held last week, George 
P. Taubman of Long Beach, F. B. Ward 
of Pomona and Leon V. Shaw were chief 
speakers. 





ILLINOIS NEWS NOTES 


Ellsworth Thorp of Rock Falls has ac- 
cepted the work at Kinmundy and will 
begin there February 11. 

Another pastoral unity has been 
formed. Ludlow, a strong village church 
in north Champaign County, and Mt. 
Olivet, a country church about seven 
miles away, are co-operating in the call- 
ing of a minister. his method of co- 
operation is growing in popularity. 

Arthur Scott, a former Eureka stu- 
dent, who has been preaching for sev- 
eral years in Indiana, has returned to 
Illinois and will be here for a few 
months. He wishes to be busy and will 
be glad to hold meetings or do supply 
work wherever either is needed. Feel 
free to call upon him. He can be reached 
at La Rose, IIl. 

We have in Illinois nine preachers’ 
wives who are preachers. We would like 
to try out a proposition which the office 
believes would work admirably. In sev- 
eral cases I have had inquiries from those 
people about work. We could take care 
of a number of our smaller churches in 
this manner. The husband and wife 
could take two of our moderate sized 
churches and by alternating could carry 
on a delightful ministry. There are some 
things that the women can do much bet- 
ter than the men, and I suppose the sis- 
ters will grant me the privilege of saying 
this the other way also. The Bible says 
the two shall be one and I think we have 
an opportunity in Illinois to prove that 
this 1s true, as well as in other things. 
If two neighboring churches anywhere 
in the state would like to take this mat- 
ter up with me I would be glad to talk 
it through. 

The church at Rossville recently se- 
cured the services of Frank Shane as 
the resident pastor. 

H. H. Perers,State Secretary. 





Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. 
Order Now. Finest quality and most 
satisfactory in every way. Order by 
size of boot. 
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Great Books 
of Today 


ON RELIGION 
Psychology of Religion 
By George A. Coe 


$1.50 net 
Aspects of the Infinite 
By George A. Gordon 
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December, 1916, was the best month in sub- 


scription receipts—for both new subscriptions 
and renewals—that The Chnistian Century has 


ever known. 





But January, 1917, has set a new record, mak- 
ing a gain of 33 per cent over December. 


We feel like saying, “Hurrah for January!” 


And now comes little February, the shortest 
month of the year. Suppose we all lend a hand 
and make this month the banner month of the 


three! 
Send your own renewal during February. 


And if you have not yet secured your three 
new subscribers, do it within the next 20 days. 


| After March | the price of The Christian 
~ Century will be $2.50 a year, except to min- 
 Isters, who may continue to remit at the rate 


of $2.00. 


F > 


January Beats December! 
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